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Cylindropuntia  ramosissima,  6 
See  article  on  page  8. 
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Members  of  the  Garden  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  1969  as  another  welcome  year 
filled  with  more  Garden  activities,  more 
visitors  to  the  Garden,  and  more  mem¬ 
bers.  For  the  information  of  new 
members,  our  membership  has  risen 
from  365  to  950  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Optimistically,  we  are  hoping  for  1000 
by  early  1970.  To  some  this  may  sound 
unambitious,  but  other  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  have  found  it  interesting  that  we 
have  grown  so  steadily  without  any 
membership  drives  at  all.  We  have 
members  now  in  22  different  countries. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  more 
than  35  persons  volunteer  a  half-day  or 
a  full  day  each  week  for  work  in  the 
bookstore,  office,  library,  on  the  paths, 
etc.  It’s  not  that  we  have  an  organized 
auxiliary,  or  issue  hours  of  work  credit 
—  the  folks  just  love  to  help.  We,  the 
staff,  sincerely  appreciate  their  fine  ef¬ 
forts,  especially  when  a  line  of  buses 
from  a  convention  tour  descends  upon 
the  garden  all  at  once  and  everyone 
needs  information  on  our  desert  plants. 
If  any  other  friends  would  like  to  help, 
please  contact  the  office  at  947-2800. 


MedbzS 


up  a  memorial  fund,  and  hundreds  of 
people  contributed  to  it.  Knowing  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  current 
status  of  the  memorial  fund,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  over  $3300  has  been  con¬ 
tributed.  The  Board  has  not  as  yet 
passed  on  one  of  the  three  designs  for 
the  memorial  drawn  by  Mr.  Mahoney 
of  Lescher  &  Mahoney,  architects,  but 
this  will  be  done  at  the  next  board  meet¬ 
ing  and  construction  will  start  immedi¬ 
ately.  Pictures  and  other  information 
will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  22nd  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 
will  be  held  from  February  23rd  to 
and  including  March  2nd.  A  classifica¬ 
tion  list  is  included  with  this  copy  of 
your  Bulletin.  Check  it  now  for  the 
various  entries  you  plan  to  submit. 
Small  trophies  will  be  awarded  to  out¬ 
standing  exhibits  in  the  various  Classes; 
ribbons  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  Honorable 
Mention  are  also  awarded.  Many  phone 
and  mail  inquiries  have  already  come 
into  the  office,  so  we  know  that  a  good 
number  of  entrants  are  busy  even  now. 
Please  note:  the  classification  list  is  a 
bit  different  from  last  year’s,  but  only 
a  few  changes  have  been  made. 


At  this  time  last  year  we  were  mourn¬ 
ing  the  sudden  loss  of  my  wife,  Lois 
Porter  Earle.  A  group  immediately  set 


Garden  Activities  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary:  Lectures  every  Thursday  and 
Sunday  at  3  p.m.,  Classes  every  Wednes¬ 
day  at  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  Nature  Trips 
on  January  11th  and  February  8th  at 
9  a.m.  Field  Trip  for  evening  class  on 
Feb.  15th  at  9  a.m.  and  for  afternoon 
class  on  Feb.  19th  at  9  a.m.  Our  22nd 
Annual  Cactus  Show  Feb.  23rd  through 
March  2nd.  Entries  for  the  Cactus  Show 
must  be  brought  to  the  Garden  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Feb.  22nd,  no  later  than  5  p.m. 
For  details  on  any  of  these  activities, 
please  phone  the  Garden. 
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Crossosoma  bigelovii  Wats. 


Fam.  Crossosomataceae 


DBG  Photo 

The  inch-wide  flowers  of  Crossosoma  bigelovii ,  with  their  twisted  petals 
and  numerous  stamens,  are  pleasantly  fragrant 


Crossosoma  bigelovii  is  an  open,  ir¬ 
regularly  branched,  straggling  shrub 
with  gray  bark.  It  extends  from  0.5  to 
2.4  meters  (1.5  to  8  ft.)  in  height.  The 
small,  narrow,  bluish  leaves  are  al¬ 
ternate  in  arrangement  and  oblanceo- 
late  in  shape,  with  short  apical  points. 
Leaf  margin  is  entire.  The  surface  is 
smooth  and  glaucous.  Leaves  are  thick 
and  glabrous,  3-9  mm.  broad  and  10-18 
mm.  long.  Flowers  are  bisexual  and 
appear  from  February  through  May. 
The  fragrant  flower  is  solitary  and  may 
reach  2.5  mm.  (1  inch)  in  diameter. 
Color  is  white  to  rose,  sometimes  with 
tinges  of  purple.  Petals  and  sepals  num¬ 
ber  five  each,  the  sepals  being  per¬ 
sistent.  Stamens  are  numerous,  15  to 
20,  and  are  borne  on  a  disc.  There 
are  one  to  six  distinct  pistils  with  capi¬ 
tate  stigmas.  Fruit  consists  of  from  2  to 
5  beaked  follicles,  each  having  several 
seeds.  Follicles  are  6  to  14  mm.  long 
and  3  to  5  mm.  broad.  The  kidney¬ 
shaped  seeds  are  black  and  papillate, 
measuring  2  mm.  in  length  and  1  mm. 


in  thickness.  Each  has  a  fleshy  fringed 
aril. 

Crossosoma  bigelovii  occupies  a  desert 
and  desert-grassland  habitat  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  ranging  from  1500  to  4000  feet. 
It  is  found  on  dry  rocky  cliffs  and  hill¬ 
sides  and  in  rocky  canyons  and  washes. 
In  distribution  it  is  limited  to  southern 
and  western  Arizona,  southeastern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Sonora  and  Baja  California 
cf  northwestern  Mexico.  In  Arizona  it 
extends  from  southern  Mojave  and  Ya¬ 
vapai  Counties  to  Gila  County,  thence 
south  into  Pinal,  Maricopa,  Pima  and 
Yuma  Counties.  It  also  reaches  into  the 
desert  zone  within  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Type  is  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bill  Williams  River  in  western  Arizona. 

This  plant  would  be  a  very  desirable 
ornamental,  since  it  has  large  fragrant 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
Small  plants  have  been  transplanted  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  but  no  attempts  to  grow  it  from 
seed  have  yet  been  made.  Crossosoma 
requires  a  well-drained  soil,  since  a 
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prolonged  exposure  to  an  excess  of 
moisture  results  in  the  death  of  the 
plant.  In  its  native  environment  it  oc¬ 
cupies  both  full  sun  and  partial  shade 
situations  and  it  will  withstand  both 
high  temperatures  and  those  extending 
below  freezing. 

This  is  another  of  the  numerous  south¬ 
western  desert  shrubs  of  real  ornamen¬ 
tal  value  that,  although  encountered  oc¬ 
casionally,  is  nearly  always  over¬ 
looked. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson  &  Darrow,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Southwestern  Deserts. 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

The  fruit  of  C.  bigelovii,  beaked 
follicles  containing  the  seeds.  *»-► 


DBG  Photo 

Habitat  photo,  showing  the  open,  spreading  form  of  the  plant.  This 
specimen  is  about  five  feet  tall,  seven  feet  broad. 
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Cactaceae 


Opuntia  stenopetala  Engel.  1856 


This  is  an  unusual  opuntia  in  that  it 
deviates  from  other  prickly  pears  in 
the  narrow  and  upright  petals  of  the 
flower,  also,  the  flowers  are  dioecious 
(male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  same  plant).  There  are  three 
species  in  this  series  Stenopetalae,  very 
different  from  each  other  in  spine  color 
and  habit,  although  Professor  Schu¬ 
mann  united  all  three  into  a  single 
species.  The  peculiar  flower  structure 
so  impressed  Engelmann  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  subgenus,  Stenopuntia, 
which,  however,  he  later  relinquished 
and  used  steno-  (narrow)  in  the  specific 
name  of  one  of  the  species. 

This  is  a  low  bushy  plant  attracting 
.  attention  with  the  small  orange  flowers 
bordering  the  upper  edge  of  the  prickly 
pear  pad.  Its  spines  are  two  to  three 
inches  long,  descending,  yellow  or 


straw-colored  or  jet  black.  The  plants 
cover  vast  areas  of  rocky  hillsides  or 
will  be  found  among  the  shrubs  in  flat 
grasslands  in  the  states  of  Coahuila, 
Queretaro  and  Hidalgo  in  north-central 
Mexico. 

The  plant  does  well  in  cultivation  and 
is  quite  beautiful  when  covered  with 
flowers.  It  is  hardy  in  southwestern 
Arizona,  but  jackrabbits  and  other  ro¬ 
dents  do  like  to  nibble  at  it.  Cuttings 
are  available  in  some  of  the  California 
cactus  nurseries. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Buena  Vista,  south 
of  Saltillo,  Mexico. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Coahuila,  Queretaro, 
Hidalgo 

REFERENCE: 

Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 


DBG  Photo 

A  close  look  at  this  photo  shows  the  odd  petals  of  O.  stenopetala ,  narrow, 
and  never  spreading  as  in  other  Opuntias. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 


Mammillaria  microcarpa,  Fishhook  Pincushion,  shown  here  life-sized, 
decorates  the  desert  with  its  flowers  in  April  and  again  at  six-week  in¬ 
tervals  until  fall.  It  is  common  in  central  and  Southern  Arizona  deserts 
up  to  4500'  elevation,  and  is  also  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua. 
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Cactaceae 


Cylindropuntia  ramosissima  Engel,  1852 


This  inconspicuous  yet  surprisingly 
different  cholla  bears  flattened  diamond¬ 
shaped  tubercles  on  its  branches,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  armor- 
plated.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Parry  in  the  mountains  of  Cajon 
Pass,  California,  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Bigelow  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bill  Williams  River  in  western  Arizona 
and  westward  to  within  70  miles  east  of 
Cajon  Pass.  Its  flowers  were  first  noted 
by  Mr.  A.  Schott  in  western  Sonora, 
blooming  from  May  to  September. 

This  sparse,  yet  sometimes  intricate¬ 
ly-branched  woody  cholla  grows  from 
three  to  eight  feet  tall,  bearing  long, 
sheathed  spines  one-half  inch  to  three 
inches  long.  The  sheaths  often  drop 
off  revealing  reddish  spines  which  age 
to  grey.  Strangely,  many  branches  are 
not  armed  with  spines.  Flowers  are  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  petals  yellowish-green 
tinged  with  red,  the  stamens  greenish- 
yellow,  anthers  orange,  stigma  lobe  and 
style  cream-colored. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  cholla 
is  its  bur-like,  terminal,  one-inch-long 
dry  fruits  with  persistent  perianth. 


DBG  Photo 

The  unusual  dry  fruits  are  close¬ 
ly  covered  with  fine  spines. 


DBG  Photo 

Three-inch  spines  look  even  longer 
in  contrast  with  the  thin  stem. 


Cylindropuntia  ramosissima  is  found 
from  90  to  3000  feet  elevation  in  the 
valley  and  lower  watersheds  of  the  Bill 
Williams  River  and  lower  Colorado 
River,  from  southern  Nevada,  western 
Arizona  and  southeastern  California, 
south  to  Sonora,  Mexico. 

This  is  a  rather  hard  plant  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  and  demands 
dry  desert  slopes.  Its  woody  stems  sel¬ 
dom  re-root,  and  it  is  subject  to  root 
rot  in  poorly-drained  soil. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Near  the  Colorado 
River  in  California. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cataceae 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Engelmann,  Cactaceae  of  the  Boundary 
Survey 
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Funastrum  crispum 


Asclepiadaceae 
Milkweed  Family 


CLIMBING  MILKWEED 


This  is  a  long-stemmed,  twining  milk¬ 
weed  with  typically  milky  sap  and  op¬ 
posite  leaves.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
stems,  which  can  reach  nearly  eight 
feet  in  length,  scramble  vigorously 
through  nearby  shrubs  and  along  the 
ground. 

The  specific  name,  crispum,  refers 
to  the  curled  or  crumpled  edges  of  the 
long,  narrow  leaves  (usually  thus,  al¬ 
though  they  may  vary  to  broadly  sword- 
or  arrow-shaped)  which  are  covered 
with  copious  ash-gray  hair. 

Flowers  are  numerous,  in  lateral  um¬ 
bels  along  the  stem,  five  to  ten  flowers 
in  each  head.  The  calyx  lobes  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  hairs,  as  are  the  outside 
surfaces  of  the  corolla  lobes.  This  is 
an  attractive,  unshowy  flower,  each 


DBG  Photo 

Scented  green  and  purple  flowers 
of  Funastrum  crispum. 


blossom  being  almost  an  inch  across, 
greeny-purple  with  purple  veins,  and 
faintly  scented.  Blooming  is  between 
April  and  July. 

Funastrum  crispum  is  found  among 
shrubs  on  arid  slopes  and  in  canyons 
from  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  through 
the  Lower,  and  even  south  to  the  Tropi¬ 
cal  Zone.  It  ranges  from  western  Texas 
west  to  Arizona  and  south  to  Mexico. 

In  Arizona  it  is  found  at  elevations 
of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  Greenlee, 
Gila,  Pinal,  Cochise,  Santa  Cruz  and 
Pima  Counties. 

REFERENCES: 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 


DBG  Photo 

Twisted  stems,  with  a  dried  seed 
pod,  typical  of  the  milkweeds. 
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A  NEW  WILDFLOWER  DISPLAY 
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For  visitors  who  have  never  seen  a  desert  springtime  and  for  Arizonans  who 
have  seen  the  wildflowers  but  don’t  know  what  they've  seen,  there  is  a  new  and 
colorful  display  in  our  Auditorium. 

The  glass  doors  of  two  six-foot-tall  cases  now  act  as  picture  frames  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  twenty-four  of  the  desert’s  more  eye-catching  wildflowers.  John  Weber 
collected  and  pressed  the  flowers  last  spring;  W.H.E.  photographed  a  number  of 
them  growing  in  the  desert;  and  Joy  Lee  Schroeder  designed  the  display  units, 
mounted  the  dried  flowers  on  brightly-colored  rectangles,  and  lettered  in  the  de¬ 
scriptive  captions. 

If  we  could  print  these  photos  in  color  you  would  see  how  handsome  the  display 
is.  Blue  lupines  mounted  against  bright  yellow,  purple  owl  clover  on  light  pink, 
orange  Arizona  poppy  on  gray-green.  Already  this  wildflower  display  had  brought 
nice  comments  from  Garden  visitors  —  and  thanks  from  our  staff  who  can  now  use 
the  cases  for  much-needed  storage  space. 
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On  December  23rd  we  headed  toward  Superior.  East  of  Florence  Junc¬ 
tion,  near  Gonzales  Pass,  we  found  that  there  had  been  a  three-inch 
fall  of  wet,  sticky  snow  here  at  2400'  elevation.  Blazing  white  stripes 
of  snow  on  the  south  side  of  each  saguaro,  and  thick  wads  on  top  of 
every  cholla.  All  gone  by  afternoon,  but  what  a  sight  in  the  morning  sun! 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 


CACTUS  SHOW 

February  23rd  to  and 
including  March  2nd,  1969 

Sponsored  by  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Webster  Auditorium 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Papago  Park 

entrances  at 

5800  E.  Van  Buren  &  6400  E.  McDowell 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Telephone  947-2800 


SHOW  OPEN  DAILY  9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  —  ADMISSION  FREE 


A  part  of  the  1968  Cactus  Show  with  oil  paintings 
on  the  wall,  potted  Cacti  on  the  terraced  table  and 
Cacti  and  Succulent  arrangements  in  foreground. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


SECTION  I  CACTI* 


Class 

A. 

POTTED  (Limited  to  3 

named  entries  per  div.) 

Div. 

1. 

OPUNTIA 

12. 

GYMNOCALYCIUM 

2. 

CEREUS 

13. 

ASTROPHYTUM 

3. 

ECHINOCEREUS 

14. 

THELOCACTUS 

4. 

REBUTIA 

15. 

ECHINOMASTUS 

5. 

CHAMAECEREUS 

16. 

CORYPHANTHA 

6. 

LOBIVIA 

17. 

MAMMILLARIA 

7. 

ECHINOPSIS 

18. 

NOTOCACTUS 

8. 

ARIOCARPUS 

19. 

NEOPORTERIA 

9. 

STENOCACTUS 

20. 

PARODIA 

10. 

FEROCACTUS 

21. 

SEEDLINGS 

11. 

ECHINOCACTUS 

22. 

ANY  OTHER  SPECIES** 

Class 

B. 

CRESTED 

Div. 

1. 

Crested  Cacti  —  own 

root 

2.  Crested  Cacti  —  grafted 


Class  C.  MONSTROSE 
Class  D.  GRAFTED 

Class  E.  COLLECTIONS  (5  different  species  of  a  genus) 


SECTION  II  SUCCULENTS  OTHER  THAN  CACTI* 


Class  A.  POTTED  (Limited  to  3  named  entries  per  div.) 


Div.  1.  AEONIUM 

2.  AGAVE 

3.  ALOE 

4.  BRYOPHYLLUM 

5.  CRASSULA 

6.  DUDLEYA 

7.  ECHEVERIA 

8.  EUPHORBIA 

9.  GASTERIA 


10.  HAWORTH  I A 

11.  KALANCHOE 

12.  LITHOPS 

13.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 

14.  PLEIOSPILOS 

15.  SEDUM 

16.  STAPELIA 

17.  YUCCA 

18.  SEEDLINGS 

19.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES** 


Class  B.  COLLECTIONS  (5  different  species  of  a  genus) 

Grown  by  exhibitor  ^Additional  Divisions  will  be  set  up  when 

at  least  3  months.  3  or  more  species  of  a  genus  are  entered. 


SECTION 

in 

Class 

A. 

Class 

B. 

Class 

C. 

Class 

D. 

Class 

E. 

SECTION 

IV 

Class 

A. 

Div. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Class 

B. 

Class 

C. 

Div. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS* 

TREES 

SHRUBS 

DESERT  BONSAI 

ANY  OTHER  DESERT  PLANTS 

SEEDLINGS 

ARRANGEMENTS  (One  entry  per  division 

in  each  class) 

DISH  GARDENS,  planted  (accessories  permitted) 
CACTI 

OTHER  SUCCULENTS 
CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 
TERRARIUM  (Cacti  and/or  other  Succulents) 
CENTERPIECES  (Accessories  permitted) 

CACTI 

OTHER  SUCCULENTS 
CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 
NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL**** 
MEXICAN  INFLUENCE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  NFLUENCE 
ANY  OTHER 


The  above  Divisions  of  Class  C  will  apply  to  the  following 
Classes  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H. 


Class  D.  ARRANGEMENTS  on  or  AGAINST  THE  WALL 

(Accessories  permitted) 

Class  E.  CORSAGES 

Class  F.  BUTTON  (Arrangement  on  a  button) 

Class  G.  MINIATURE  ARRANGEMENTS  -  under  5"  high 
Class  H.  SMALL  ARANGEMENTS  -  5"  to  8"  high 
Class  J.  HANGING  BASKETS 
Class  K.  STRAWBERRY  JARS 

Class  L.  PATIO  PLANTERS  (Cacti  and/or  Desert  Plants) 


SECTION  V  ARTS  DESERT  SUBJECTS  (exhibitor's  work) 
Class  A.  BLACK  &  WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Class  B.  COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Div.  1.  COLORED  PRINTS 
2.  TRANSPARENCIES 

***“Desert  Spoons”  prohibited.  ****No  artificial  coloring  permitted. 


SECTION  V 
Class  C. 
Class  D. 

Class  E. 
Class  F. 
Class  G. 

SECTION  VI 

SECTION  VII 


ARTS  -  continued: 

OIL  PAINTINGS  (limit,  3  framed  original  entries) 
WATERCOLOR  PAINTINGS  (limited  to  3  framed 

original  entries) 
DRAWINGS  -  ink,  pencil,  chalk 
ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM 
NATURAL  DESERT  WOODS  (uncarved) 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

JUNIOR  CLASS  (Elementary  School  students) 
(may  enter  in  any  of  preceding  classifications) 


SECTION  VIII  OPEN:  NON-COMPETITIVE 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Cactus  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
Webster  Auditorium,  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  February  23rd-March  2nd 
and  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  Succulent  Plants,  Arrangements, 
Photography  (B.&W.  or  colored),  Paintings,  (desert  subjects)  or  Desert 
Woods.  No  entry  fee  is  charged. 

All  entries  in  Section  V  (Arts)  should  be  entered  by  Wed.,  Feb.  19th, 
5  P.M.  All  other  entries  should  be  entered  from  Thurs.,  Feb.  20th,  9  A.M., 
to  Sat.,  Feb.  22nd,  4  P.M. 

Judging  will  be  held  7-9  P.M.,  February  22nd. 

Sweepstakes  will  be  awarded  for  the  most  Blue  Ribbons  accumulated 
in  the  four  large  Sections;  small  trophies  will  be  given  for  outstanding 
exhibits  in  the  various  Classes;  ribbons  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  Honorable 
Mention,  if  merited,  in  each  classification. 

Exhibits  may  be  removed  only  after  5  P.M.,  Sunday,  March  2nd. 

The  Garden  will  take  all  due  care  and  caution  but  will  assume  no 
responsibility  for  loss  or  breakage,  or  for  unclaimed  exhibits. 

Scale  of  points  is  as  follows: 


CACTI  &  SUCCULENT 


SPECIMEN  PLANTS 

Condition  45 

Nomenclature  15 

Rarity  10 

Size  or  degree  of  maturity  10 
Staging  20 


ARRANGEMENTS  and 


DISH  GARDENS 


Design 

30 

Color 

20 

Relationship 

20 

Originality 

10 

Distinction 

10 

Condition 

10 

100 

100 

CORSAGES 

BUTTON,  MINIATURES 

Technique 

15 

and  SMALL 

Design 

25 

Scale 

40 

Color 

15 

Design 

30 

Suitable  combination 
of  material 

15 

Color  Harmony 

20 

Distinction 

20 

Condition 

10 

Condition 

10 

100  100 


The  “Handbook  for  Flower  Shows,”  published  by  the  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  exhibiting,  point  scoring  and  judg¬ 
ing  of  all  Arrangements.  Dish  Gardens,  Miniatures,  etc.  The  Standard  System  of 
Judging  will  be  used.  The  decision  of  the  Judges  will  be  final. 


February,  1969 


D.B.G.  photo 

The  Strawberry  Hedgehog,  page  22,  is 
common  in  our  Lower  Sonoran  Desert 
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0di£or^  Medhzs 


It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  we 
acknowledged  the  following  letter  from 
a  garden  club  that  has  been  one  of  our 
members  since  April  1946: 

“Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Garfield  Garden  Club  has  disband¬ 
ed  because  of  elderly  members  having 
no  transportation  for  meetings.  We  are 
sending  you  this  check,  which  closes 
our  club  account. 

We  have  been  glad  to  have  helped  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  for  many  years, 
and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  continue. 

Sincerely, 

Charlotte  A.  Rice 
(President-Treasurer)” 

This  check  went  into  our  Library  Fund 
for  new  books  for  the  Library. 


Excerpt  from  Arizona  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  Bulletin,  Christmas  1968. 

“What  am  I  Bid? 

“Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
professional  auctioneer!  Recently  the 
Columbine  Garden  Club  wanted  to  raise 
some  money  for  the  Desert  Botanical 


Garden  in  Phoenix,  and  decided  to  have 
an  auction  of  potted  plants  from  their 
gardens.  They  secured  the  services  of  a 
real,  live  auctioneer,  and  he  must  have 
had  a  hypnotic  effect  on  the  bidders. 

“One  member  raised  her  own  bid 
three  times  on  a  plant  that  she  didn’t 
even  want! 

“The  auction  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Oscar  Ricker,  Peoria,  and  they 
raised  over  $100.” 

We  appreciate  the  check  from  the 
Columbine  Garden  Club.  It  will  be  used 
for  library  books  in  memory  of  the  father 
of  two  of  the  garden  club’s  members. 


The  PEO  Sisterhood,  Chapter  R,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  sent  us  a  check  for  library  books. 
Several  foreign-language  dictionaries 
have  recently  been  donated  by  Garden 
members. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Herbert 
Phillips,  McFarland,  California,  be¬ 
queathed  $1034  for  library  equipment. 
This  will  be  in  place  when  the  library 
is  dedicated  in  late  spring. 

An  additional  20-25  boxes  of  books  and 
periodicals  will  be  presented  to  the  li¬ 
brary  this  month  by  M.  C.  Richter,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

So  our  fine  reference  library  continues 
to  grow,  and  is  attracting  researchers 
from  many  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country. 


Because  of  the  many  generous  gifts 
of  books  to  our  new  library,  we  have 
designed  a  special  bookplate  to  be  used 
in  each  gift  book.  Thus  the  donor’s  name 
will  be  a  permanent  addition  to  this  gift. 
When  books  are  given  “in  memory”, 
that,  too,  will  be  inscribed  on  the  book¬ 
plate. 


FEBRUARY,  1969 
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Ferocactus  recurvus 


Cactaceae 


D3G  photo 

Typical  mature  plant  photograph¬ 
ed  at  Zapotitlan,  near  Tehuacan, 
Mexico. 

Ferocactus  recurvus  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  Cactus  nobilis  in  1767.  Miller 
called  the  plant  Cactus  recurvus  in  1768. 
G.  Lindsay  gave  it  its  present  name  in 
1955,  placing  it  in  the  Genus  Ferocactus 
but  retaining  the  earlier  specific  name, 
recurvus. 

This  attractive  barrel  cactus  was  col¬ 
lected  prior  to  1733,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  genus  to  be  described.  It  is  found 
farther  south  than  any  other  Ferocactus. 
Another  barrel  growing  in  the  same 
vicinity  (Tehuacan,  Puebla,  Mexico)  is 
Echinocactus  grandis  which  will  attain 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height. 

Ferocactus  recurvus  is  an  attractive 
barrel  with  curved  to  recurved  red-to- 
grey  spines.  The  plants  are  solitary  and 
grow  to  what  would  be  about  three  to 
four  feet  tall,  but  as  they  mature  they 
assume  a  procumbent  position,  lying  on 
the  ground. 


Lavender  to  dark  purple  flowers  with 
short  petals  bearing  white  margins  ap¬ 
pear  from  December  to  April.  Fruits 
are  short,  oblong,  and  covered  with  im¬ 
bricated  scales.  We  find  that  freezing 
temperatures  in  our  Arizona  desert  val¬ 
leys  will  “burn”  the  buds  and  flowers. 

The  plants  grow  quite  readily  from 
seed  here  at  the  Garden,  seedlings  as¬ 
suming  an  upright  position,  while  older 
plants  gradually  become  prostrate. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Mexico. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Dry  scrub  areas,  val¬ 
leys  of  Tehuacan,  Mexico. 


DBG  photo 

Seedlings  and  young  plants  of  Fero¬ 
cactus  recurvus  grow  upright. 
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DBG  photo 

Habitat  of  Ferocactus  recurvus,  dry  mountain  valleys  southwest  of 
Tehuacan,  Puebla.  Tall  cacti  are  N eobuxbaumia  ruficeps. 


Dithyrea  wislizenii  Cruciferae 

SPECTACLE  POD  Mustard  Family 


Fairly  common  in  sandy  washes  and 
other  sandy  soil,  the  Spectacle  Pod  with 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  can  be  found 
in  bloom  from  February  through  late 
summer. 

This  annual  with  grayish  hairy  foliage 
is  a  many-branched  plant  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  tall.  The  first  flowers 
to  open  are  no  more  than  half  an  inch 
across,  but  later  as  the  heads,  or  race¬ 
mes,  develop,  the  average  flower  will 
reach  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
shape  of  the  flowering  raceme  is  rather 
short  and  dense,  but  it  elongates  as  the 
fruit  forms,  so  that  a  plant  with  a  round 
ball  of  flowers  at  the  top  will  presently 

show  “spectacle”  seed  pods  along  a  gen¬ 
erous  length  of  the  stem. 


DBG  photo 


Buds  and  flowers  of  the  Spectacle 
Pod  are  in  a  tight  cluster  at  first. 
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DBG  photo 


The  seed  pods  which  give  this 
plant  its  common  name,  pairs  are 
Vz”  wide. 

Spectacle  Pod  is  obviously  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  Dithyrea  wislizenii,  with 
its  twin  round  seed  pods  standing  out 
stiffly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  There 
is  a  single  seed  in  each  round  quarter- 
inch-wide  “lens”  of  the  “pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles”. 

In  the  same  large  Mustard  Family 
with  D.  wislizenii  are  cabbage,  turnip, 
radish,  cress  and  edible  mustard.  Many 
weeds  of  this  family  have  come  from 
Europe  to  America.  There  is  very  little 
forage  value  in  this  particular  mustard, 
although  some  others  are  eaten  by  horses 
when  the  seed  capsules  are  ripe.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  mustards,  like  the  “mustard 
grass”  weed  or  London  Rocket,  are  used 
as  potherbs  by  some  Arizona  Indians, 
and  very  tasty  they  are.  Mustard  grass, 
with  its  peppery  taste  is  good  to  nibble 
at,  and  is  a  nice  addition  to  salads. 

Our  Southwestern  Spectacle  Pod  re¬ 
sembles  Biscutella  of  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  and  actually  both  names  are  the 
same  and  mean  “two  shields”  —  Bis¬ 
cutella  being  the  Latin  translation,  and 
Dithyrea  the  Greek. 


Dithyrea  wislizenii  is  found  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  1000  to  6000  feet  in  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Sonoran  Zones  from  southern 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  Texas 
south  to  northern  Sonora.  In  Arizona  it 
grows  from  Apache  and  Mojave  Coun¬ 
ties  south  to  Cochise,  Pima,  Maricopa 
and  Yuma  Counties. 

These  photos  were  taken  along  the 
Salt  River  just  north  of  Mesa,  Arizona, 
in  mid-January,  rather  early  for  bloom¬ 
ing,  but  the  plants  were  on  a  south¬ 
facing  bank. 

REFERENCES: 

Armstrong,  Field  Book  of  Western 
Wild  Flowers 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 


DBG  photo 

As  the  plant  grows,  the  flowering 
head  elongates,  as  shown  here. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 
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They’re  here  now!  The  Desert  Poppies  ( Eschscholtzia  mexicana)  start 
blooming  in  late  February  in  desert  foothills  at  elevations  of  4500  ft.  or 
lower.  They  seem  to  pour  down  hillsides  and  spread  over  flat  land,  even 
when  springtime  is  dry  and  comparatively  flowerless  otherwise. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Natanson  has  presented 
the  Garden  with  an  outstandingly 
handsome  table  which  he  designed 
and  built.  The  geometrical  pattern  of 
saguaro  rib  sections  is  in  soft  natural 
shades  of  gray  and  tan.  It  measures 
6'  10"  x  3',  and  took  600  hours  to  com¬ 
plete.  Come  see  it!  Right  and  below 
are  two  striking  new  plants  in  our 
patio,  a  Golden  Barrel  cactus  in  a 
black-stained  redwood  planter,  two 
feet  square,  and  a  cycad  (Cycas  re- 
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voluta),  an  excellent  plant  for  a  shady 
patio,  in  a  heavy  Italian  bisque  pot. 
On  this  second  page  you  will  see  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  200-ft.  fence  made  of 
saguaro  ribs,  which  we  have  just 
built  from  the  wash  to  the  back  of  the 
Succulent  House,  following  the  “topo¬ 
graphic  curve.”  It  is  5%'  tall,  and 
took  1500  saguaro  ribs.  In  the  close- 
up  you  see  the  back  of  the  fence, 
with  each  rib  wired  separately.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  photos  of 
our  new  wrought  iron  gate  at  the 
south  entrance  to  the  patio,  south  end 
of  the  library.  A  recent  gift  to  the 
Garden  took  care  of  most  of  the  cost 
of  this  lovely  and  useful  addition  to 
the  Garden. 
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Cactaceae 


Echinocereus  engelmannii 

STRAWBERRY 

Echinocereus  engelmannii  was  first 
found  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  at  San  Feline, 
California,  and  described  by  him  in  Silli- 
man’s  Journal  of  Science,  1852,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  George  Engelmann 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

It  is  a  prominent  low  clumping  plant 
with  stems  eight  to  twelve  inches  high, 
fairly  open,  and  not  crowded  as  in  some 
of  the  other  clustering  hedgehog  cacti. 

The  plants  vary  in  the  length  and  color 
of  their  spines,  causing  the  creation  of 
many  varietal  names.  In  Yucca,  Arizona 
there  are  plants  that  have  stiff  brown 
spines,  across  the  Colorado  River  the 
same  plant  has  variegated  stiff  spines,  on 
the  Papago -Indian  Reservation  the  plants 
have  thin  whitish  to  yellow  spines,  in  the 
foothills  the  spines  tend  to  be  dark  red 
to  brown. 

The  beautiful  pink  to  magenta  flowers 
arise  between  the  formidable  spines 
through  April,  and  are  followed  by 
heavily-spined  fruit  from  which  the 
spines  can  be  brushed  off  when  the 
fruit  is  red-ripe.  These  inch-and-a-half 
fruits  resemble  a  strawberry  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste,  and  are  relished  by  the 


HEDGEHOG 

Indians,  other  desert  travelers,  birds  and 
rodents. 

An  interesting  germination  factor  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  species.  It  seems  that  the 
plant,  prior  to  dying,  blooms  quite  heavi¬ 
ly  and  produces  an  abnormal  amount  of 
fruits  and  seeds.  The  dry  seeds  fall 
down  between  the  stems  to  the  ground, 
where  they  get  moisture  to  germinate  as 
the  dying  plant  rots.  Then  the  dried 
stems  and  spines  of  the  dead  plant  act 
as  shading  and  protection  for  the  small 
seedlings  which  will  eventually  grow  up 
through  the  dead  stems.  If  you  are  on 
the  desert,  gently  raise  one  of  the  dead 
clumps,  look  underneath,  and  you’ll  see 
many  small  seedlings. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  San  Felipe,  Calif. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Southern  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Sonora,  Baja 
California. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Engelmann,  Cactaceae  of  the  Boundary 
Survey. 
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Penstemon  microphyllus  Fam.  Scrophulariaceae 

YELLOW  BUSH  PENSTEMON 


Penstemon  microphyllus  becomes  a 
much-branched  spreading  shrub,  some¬ 
times  reaching  two  meters  (6.6  ft.)  in 
height.  It  is  an  unusual  form  in  a 
genus  comprised  primarily  of  species  of 
perennial  herbaceous  growth.  The  light 
green  leaves  are  drought-and-summer- 
deciduous,  with  new  growth  beginning 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  These  op¬ 
posite  leaves  are  elliptical  in  shape  with 
entire  margins,  and  measure  5  to  13  mm. 
in  length  and  4  to  8  mm.  in  width.  Flow¬ 
ering  commences  in  April  and  extends 
to  June. 

Another  feature  that  sets  this  species 
apart  from  other  Arizona  penstemons  is 
its  bright  yellow  flower.  The  panicle 
may  reach  30  mm.  (one  foot)  in  length 
with  peduncles  each  bearing  from  one 
to  three  flowers.  The  strongly  bilabiate, 
gaping  corolla  is  sulphur-yellow  with  five 
partly  united  petals.  It  is  15-20  mm.  long 
and  10  mm.  wide.  Fertile  stamens  num¬ 
ber  four  rising  on  basically  pubescent 
filaments.  In  addition  to  the  fertile  sta¬ 
mens  there  is  a  sterile  staminode  that 
is  long-bearded  with  dense  pubescence. 
It  well  illustrates  the  name  “beard  ton¬ 
gue”  commonly  applied  to  penstemons. 


The  fruit  is  a  dry,  glabrous  capsule, 
narrowly  ovoid  in  shape,  measuring  from 
7  to  10  mm.  in  length.  Seed  is  very  small 
(1  mm.),  irregular,  and  light  brown  in 
color. 

Penstemon  microphyllus  has  a  distri¬ 
bution  extending  from  east  central  to 
western  Arizona,  into  southern  California 


DBG  photo 

The  bearded  “tongue”  of  the  flower. 
Above:  the  large  spreading  shrub. 
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and  northern  Baja  California,  Mexico. 
In  Arizona  it  is  found  in  a  desert-grass- 
land  and  chaparral  habitat  at  elevations 
of  from  450  to  1500  meters  (1500  to  5000 
feet).  From  eastern  Gila  County  it 
trends  northwestward  through  northern 
Pinal  and  northern  Maricopa  counties 
into  Yavapai  and  Mohave.  It  also  reach¬ 
es  into  the  northeastern  tip  of  Yuma 
County  and  there  is  a  distinct  population 
in  the  Sierra  Estrella  Mountains  south  of 
Phoenix.  Growing  in  rocky  or  gravelly 
soils,  primarily  of  decomposed  granite  or 
extrusive  volcanic  material,  this  plant 
occupies  desert  mountain  slopes,  mesa 
rims  and  dissecting  canyon  sides.  Oc¬ 
currence  is  abundant  in  some  areas,  but 
so  sparse  in  others  that  it  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  rare. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  difficulty  of  cul¬ 
ture,  Penstemon  microphyllus  might  well 
be  Arizona’s  brightest  native  shrub  for 


the  desert  garden.  In  flower,  it  is  a 
splash  of  yellow  which  redeems  it  from 
its  usual  state  of  being  leafless  and  bare. 
It  is  a  drought-enduring  plant  and  re¬ 
quires  a  light  soil  with  excellent  drain¬ 
age  to  thrive.  Any  exposure  providing 
full  sun  or  light  shade  will  do,  and  no 
winter  protection  is  needed.  Propoga- 
tion  can  be  attained  with  seed  in  the 
fall  or  hardwood  cuttings  in  spring. 

This  yellow  bush  penstemon  is  another 
native  shrub  of  ornamental  value  that 
escapes  notice.  Only  twice  in  ten  years 
has  it  been  brought  into  the  Garden  for 
identification,  and  then  only  when  in 
flower. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  22nd  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 


A  week  of  excellent  weather,  sandwiched  between  weeks  of  cool  and  frequent¬ 
ly  rainy  days,  helped  make  our  show  a  “natural”.  Good  crowds,  larger  than  last 
year's,  excellent  displays  of  specimen  plants,  arrangements,  dish  gardens,  paint¬ 
ings  and  photographs  all  helped  to  make  this  another  successful  show.  Show  chair¬ 
men  from  several  states  made  repeated  visits  and  photographed  the  displays  and 
staging.  Many  winter  visitors  made  second  and  third  trips  to  see  the  show  and  the 
Garden.  The  Garden  is  in  top  appearance  now,  due  to  added  rainfall  which  gives 
the  plants  a  fresh  and  clean  look. 

Publicity  by  the  co-sponsoring  Phoenix  Gazette  was  good,  with  fine  stories, 
photos  and  ads.  Tempe  Daily  News,  Scottsdale  Daily  Progress,  Mesa  Tribune  and 
Arizona  Republic  also  cooperated  with  valuable  space,  as  did  other  urban  papers. 
The  Arizonian,  published  weekly  in  Scottsdale,  gave  almost  all  of  their  February 
20  issue  to  our  Garden,  its  plants  and  activities.  The  cover,  in  full  color,  showed 
our  patio  and  new  library  building;  the  center  double-page  spread,  all  in  color, 
showed  our  1968  dish  garden  winners;  besides,  there  were  many  black  and  white 
pictures  throughout  the  issue.  It  was  great  publicity  for  the  Garden  and  the  Show. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  a  group  of  excellent  judges.  Ed  and  Betty 
Gay,  of  Tarzana,  California,  drove  over  to  judge  the  cacti  and  succulent  specimens; 
Mrs.  M.  Y.  Carpenter  of  Phoenix,  Miss  Betty  Schimek  of  Phoenix,  and  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Stevens  of  Scottsdale,  all  nationally  accredited  judges,  awarded  the  ribbons  for 
arrangements  and  dish  gardens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore  Macri  of  Scottsdale  judged 
the  oil  and  watercolor  paintings.  Herb  McLaughlin  of  Phoenix  and  Joe  Stacey  of 
Phoenix  judged  the  photographic  section. 

The  quality  of  the  specimen  plants,  arrangements,  dish  gardens,  art  and  pho¬ 
tography  were  outstanding.  A  new  and  interesting  category  was  set  up  this  year 
for  printed  fabrics.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  show,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
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the  23rd  Annual  Cactus  Show,  February  22nd  through  March  1,  1970. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  credit  goes  to  the  following  large  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  helped  to  make  this,  again,  a  successful  show:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Arm- 
itage,  Aletha  Ashley,  Fred  Baselt,  Mrs.  Ellery  Becker,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Bowen,  Peg 
Brown,  Dr.  G.  Buzzard,  Laura  Chestnut,  Jean  Coe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cook, 
Belle  Cooper,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Covert,  John  and  Phyllis  Earle,  Virginia  Fraser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Friedrichs,  Clarence  Fuhrer,  Mrs.  FJarshall  Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Gebert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Genasci,  Charles  Gonzales,  Mrs.  Carl  Grosche,  John  Hales, 
Florence  Heffner,  Kathleen  Jacobs,  Bert  Jinneman,  Ruth  Kaminsky,  Mrs.  G. 
Lambert,  Gladys  Laizure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugan  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Nancy  McRoberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore  Macri,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mieg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Paul  Neumann,  Laura  Nixon,  Dorothy  O’Rourke,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  F.  Pathius,  Maribel  Pratt,  Arlie  Quinn,  Mrs.  Leonard  Redden, 
Dorothy  Reiff,  Sylvia  Schoenfelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Scholl,  Cleo  Schliep,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Schroeder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Squire, 
Marie  Steiger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Tunberg,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  Grace  Utz,  Neil 
Van  Ness,  Mary  Vermeulen,  and  Demetrios  Vlachos. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  our  small  staff  who  worked  daily  for  two  weeks  on  the 
show,  as  well  as  continuing  their  regular  tasks. 

Coincidental  with  the  Show  was  the  featured  story  in  the  March  9th  Sunday 
Travel  Section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  an  article  on  the  spring  flowering  of 
Arizona’s  desert  plants,  based  on  material  we  gave  the  Tribune.  Garden  photos  were 
used,  and  we  urged  Tribune  readers  to  send  for  our  free  leaflet  on  the  flowering  of 
desert  plants.  By  March  12th  we  had  already  received  nearly  300  requests! 


Just  inside  the  Auditorium  door  were  displayed  the  amazing  variety  of 
cacti  entered  in  the  show.  On  the  wall  above,  part  of  the  entries  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  section,  including  needlework,  collages  and  mixed-media 
works. 
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The  judges  considered  this  Astrophytum  ornatum,  entered  by  Robert  W. 
Moulis,  the  Best  Cactus  in  the  Show. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
CACTUS  SHOW  AWARD  WINNERS 

SWEEPSTAKES  AWARDS 

CACTI:  Clifford  Schroeder,  Tempe. 

LEAF  SUCCULENTS:  Clifford  Schroeder. 

ARRANGEMENTS:  Valerie  Nelson,  Scottsdale. 

ARTS:  Agnes  Holst,  Phoenix. 

TROPHY  WINNERS 

BEST  CACTUS:  Robert  W.  Moulis,  Phoenix. 

MAMMILLARIA:  L.  Bremer,  Sun  City. 

CRESTED  CACTUS:  Robert  W.  Moulis. 

COLLECTION  OF  5  CACTI:  Clifford  Schroeder 

LEAF  SUCCULENT  OTHER  THAN  CACTI:  Laura  Nixon,  Phoenix. 

COLLECTION  OF  5  LEAF  SUCCULENTS:  Clifford  Schroeder. 

DISH  GARDEN:  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  Phoenix. 

CENTERPIECE:  Valerie  Nelson. 

ARRANGEMENT  AGAINST  THE  WALL:  Valerie  Nelson. 

BUTTON  ARRANGEMENT:  Valerie  Nelson. 

PATIO  PLANTER:  Eva  S.  Vichules,  Tempe. 

TERRARIUM:  Charles  Garland,  Phoenix. 

BLACK  &  WHITE  PHOTO:  Agnes  Holst,  Phoenix. 

COLOR  PRINT:  Theodore  W.  Greene,  Phoenix. 

TRANSPARENCY:  Laurie  Kriz,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz. 
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OIL  PAINTING:  Adrienne  Roscoe,  Apache  Junction. 
WATERCOLOR:  Ruth  Blomeyer,  Scottsdale. 
CHALK:  Rena  Norviel,  Phoenix. 

ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM:  Clifford  Schroeder. 
JUNIOR  ENTRY:  Jim  Moulis,  Phoenix. 


RIBBON  AWARD  WINNERS 

SECTION  I.  CACTI,  CLASS  A.  POTTED  PLANTS 

1.  OPUNTIA.  2nd,  Earl  Pierson,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Selma  Nelson,  Phoenix.  4th,  Clif¬ 
ford  Schroeder. 

2.  CERUS.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  3rd,  Virginia  Carnahan,  Phoenix. 

3.  ECHINOCEREUS.  1st,  Bernie  Lewin,  Mesa.  2nd,  Virginia  Carnahan.  3rd,  Clif¬ 
ford  Schroeder.  3rd,  L.  Bremer. 

4.  REBUTIA.  1st  and  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  2nd,  Nancy  Clark,  Tucson. 

5.  CHAMAECEREUS.  1st,  Mrs.  Richard  Enz,  Tempe. 

6.  LOBIVIA.  1st,  Nancy  Clark.  2nd,  Earl  Pierson. 

7.  ECHINOPSIS.  1st,  Clifford  Schroeder.  2nd,  Virginia  Carnahan.  3rd,  John  B. 
Hales,  Phoenix. 

8.  ARIOCARPUS.  1st  and  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  3rd,  J.  B.  Hales. 

9.  STENOCACTUS.  1st,  2nd  and  4th,  Clifford  Schroeder.  3rd,  L.  Bremer. 

10.  FEROCACTUS.  1st,  L.  Bremer.  2nd  and  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

11.  ECHINOCACTUS.  1st,  3rd  and  4th.  L.  Bremer.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

12.  GYMNOCALYCIUM.  1st,  J.  B.  Hales,  2nd,  Nancy  Clark.  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

13.  ASTROPHYTUM.  1st  and  2nd,  Robert  Moulis.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder,  3rd,  J.  B. 
Hales.  4th,  Nancy  Clark. 

14.  THELOCACTUS.  1st,  2nd  and  4th,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

15.  ECHINOMASTUS.  1st,  L.  Bremer.  2nd  and  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

16.  CORYPHANTHA.  1st  and  4th,  L.  Bremer.  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford,  Phoenix. 
3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

17.  MAMMILLARIA.  1st,  L.  Bremer.  1st,  Virginia  Carnahan.  1st,  Nancy  Clark. 
1st,  James  Robbins,  Tucson.  (This  division  was  broken  into  three  groups  of  Mam- 
millarias.)  2nd  (twice),  L.  Bremer.  2nd  (twice),  Emma  Oscarson,  Phoenix.  3rd, 
Earl  Pierson,  John  Hales,  Emma  Oscarson,  Adena  Leth. 

18.  NOCOCACTUS.  1st,  Nancy  Clark.  2nd,  Rosa  Christianson,  Tucson.  3rd,  Robert 
Moulis. 

19.  NEOPORTERIA.  1st,  Nancy  Clark.  3rd,  Earl  Pierson. 

20.  PARODIA.  1st,  Nancy  Clark.  2nd,  Earl  Pierson. 

21.  SEEDLINGS.  1st,  John  Hales.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Feffer,  Scottsdale. 

22.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES.  1st,  Mrs.  Lu  Curtis,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  J.  D.  Robbins.  2nd 
and  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  4th,  Earl  Pierson.  4th,  Mrs.  Leo  L.  O’Neill,  Phoenix. 

23.  MELOCACTUS.  1st  and  3rd,  L.  Bremer. 

24.  STROMBOCACTUS.  1st,  John  Hales.  2nd  and  3rd,  L.  Bremer. 

25.  PELECYPHORA.  1st,  2nd  and  4th,  Clifford  Schroeder.  3rd,  Nancy  Clark. 

26.  OREOCEREUS.  1st  and  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  3rd,  Earl  Pierson. 

27.  CEPHALOCEREUS.  1st,  Robert  Moulis.  3rd,  Nancy  Clark.  4th,  Clifford  Schroe¬ 
der. 

28.  MALACOCARPUS.  2nd,  Earl  Pierson. 
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Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner’s  first  prize  dish  Desert  bonsai,  gracefully  trained 
garden  of  leaf  succulents.  Mexican  Ebony,  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holt. 


CLASS  B.  CRESTED  CACTI 

1.  OWN  ROOT.  1st  and  2nd,  Robert  Moulis.  3rd,  L.  Bremer.  4th,  John  Hales. 

2.  GRAFTED.  1st  and  3rd,  Robert  Moulis.  2nd  and  3rd,  John  Hales. 

CLASS  C.  MONSTROSE  PLANTS.  1st,  Robert  Moulis.  2nd,  Valerie  Nelson.  3rd, 
Nancy  Clark.  4th,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

CLASS  D.  GRAFTED  PLANTS.  1st,  Robert  Moulis.  2nd,  John  Hales. 

CLASS  E.  COLLECTIONS  (  5  different  species  of  a  genus).  1st,  Clifford  Schroeder. 
3rd,  Earl  Pierson. 

SECTION  II.  SUCCULENTS  OTHER  THAN  CACTI.  CLASS  A.  POTTED  PLANTS 

1.  AEONIUM.  1st,  Emma  Oscarson.  2nd,  Selma  Nelson.  3rd,  Adena  Leth. 

2.  AGAVE.  1st,  John  Hales.  2nd  and  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

3.  ALOE.  1st,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  1st,  John  Hales.  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford.  4th,  H. 
Triesler,  Phoenix. 

5.  CRASSULA.  1st,  3rd  and  4th,  John  D.  Robbins,  Tucson 

6.  DUDLEYA.  2nd,  David  Squire,  Phoenix.  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford.  3rd,  C.  M. 
Schroeder. 

7.  ECHEVERIA.  2nd,  John  Hales. 

8.  EUPHORBIA.  1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  2nd  and  4th,  John  D.  Robbins.  3rd,  Mrs. 
D.  Eddings,  Phoenix. 

9.  GASTERIA.  1st  and  2nd,  John  D.  Robbins.  3rd,  John  Hales. 

10.  HAWORTHIA.  1st,  John  D.  Robbins.  2nd  and  3rd,  John  Hales. 

11.  KALANCHOE.  4th,  Virginia  Carnahan. 

12.  LITHOPS.  1st  and  2nd,  John  D.  Robbins. 
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13.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  James  Robbins,  Tucson. 

15.  SEDUM.  1st,  H.  Triesler.  2nd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

16.  STAPELIA.  1st,  Laura  Nixon. 

17.  YUCCA.  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

18.  SEEDLINGS.  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

19.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES.  1st,  James  Robbins.  2nd  and  4th,  C.M.  Schroeder. 
3rd,  John  Hales. 

20.  BROMELIADS.  1st,  Bob  Moulis,  Phoenix.  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  C.M.  Schroeder. 

21.  CONOPHYTUM.  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  Carl  Simmonds,  Scottsdale. 

CLASS  B.  COLLECTIONS.  1st  and  2nd,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  3rd,  John  Hales. 

SECTION  III.  DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CLASS  B.  SHRUBS.  1st  and  3rd,  John  Hales.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

CLASS  C.  DESERT  BONSAI.  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt,  Phoenix. 

CLASS  D.  ANY  OTHER  DESERT  PLANTS.  2nd  and  4th,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

CLASS  E.  SEEDLINGS.  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

SECTION  IV.  ARRANGEMENTS.  CLASS  A.  DISH  GARDENS. 

1.  CACTI.  1st,  Virginia  Carnahan.  2nd,  Lillian  Lugibihl,  3rd,  Emma  Oscarson. 
4th,  Adena  Leth. 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  2nd,  Marge  Meyer,  Phoenix. 
3rd,  Emma  Oscarson.  4th.  Virginia  Carnahan. 

3.  CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  John  Hales.  2nd,  Emma  Oscarson. 
3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  4th,  Mrs.  Lu  Curtis. 

CLASS  B.  TERRARIUM.  1st,  Charles  Garland.  2nd,  Mrs.  Leo  L.  O’Neill. 

CLASS  C.  CENTERPIECES.  1.  CACTI.  1st,  Valerie  Nelson.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

3.  CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL.  1st,  Adena  Leth.  2nd,  Camille 
Minehart,  Apache  Junction.  3rd,  Cleo  Schliep,  Mesa.  3rd,  Mary  Probasco,  Casa 
Grande. 


Agave  huachucensis  in  a  “groovy”  Button  arrangement  2"  high  of  des- 
patio  planter,  entered  by  H.  Tries-  ert  grass,  a  prize  winner  for  V. 
ler.  Nelson. 
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John  B.  Hales  showed  this  exceptionally  handsome  young  Beaucarnea 
recurvata  with  its  fountain  of  leaves. 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE.  3rd,  Jacqueline  Evans,  Tempe. 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE.  2nd,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  3rd,  Adena  Leth. 

7.  ANY  OTHER.  2nd,  Laura  Nixon. 

CLASS  D.  ARRANGEMENTS  ON  OR  AGAINST  WALL.  1.  CACTI.  1st,  Valerie 
Nelson.  2nd,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers,  Apache  Junction.  4th,  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Barth,  Scotts¬ 
dale. 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  2nd,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber,  Phoenix. 
3rd,  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Barth.  4th,  Peggy  Wysong,  Higley,  Ariz. 

3.  CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Turner.  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL.  1st,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers.  2nd,  Mary 
Probasco.  3rd,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  4th,  Camille  Minehart. 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE.  1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Valerie  Nelson.  3rd, 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  4th,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE.  1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Schrieber,  Mesa. 

7.  ANY  OTHER.  1st,  Laura  Nixon.  2nd,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers.  3rd,  Adena  Leth.  4th, 
Camille  Minehart. 

CLASS  E.  CORSAGES.  1st,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber.  2nd,  Adena  Leth.  3rd,  Cleo  Schliep. 
CLASS  F.  BUTTON  ARRANGEMENTS.  3.  CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENTS. 
1st,  Ida  Spreen,  Mesa.  2nd,  Bonnie  Rodriguez,  Tempe. 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL.  1st,  Valerie  Nelson.  2nd,  Mary 
Probasco.  3rd,  Adena  Leth. 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE.  1st,  Valerie  Nelson.  2nd,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE.  1st,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 

7.  ANY  OTHER.  1st,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber.  3rd,  Cleo 
Schliep.  4th,  Camille  Minehart. 
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Mrs.  J.  Nuber’s  austere  arrange¬ 
ment  of  agave  leaves  and  opuntia 
fruit. 


Graceful  combination  of  grasses 
and  “devil’s  claw”  pods,  by  C. 

Schroeder. 

CLASS  G.  MINIATURE  ARRANGEMENTS.  1.  CACTI.  1st,  Mrs.  Ted  Cham¬ 
bers.  3rd,  Emma  Oscarson. 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  2nd,  Valerie  Nelson. 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL.  1st,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber.  2nd,  C.  M. 
Schroeder.  3rd,  Valerie  Nelson.  4th,  Adena  Leth. 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE.  1st,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber.  3rd,  Valerie  Nelson. 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE.  3rd,  Camille  Minehart. 

7.  ANY  OTHER.  1st,  Cleo  Schliep.  2nd,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers. 

CLASS  H.  SMALL  ARRANGEMENTS  4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATER¬ 
IAL.  1st,  Valerie  Nelson.  2nd,  Mary  Probasco.  3rd,  Mrs.  Tom  Huffman,  Tempe. 

7.  ANY  OTHER.  1st,  Mrs.  Ted  Chambers.  2nd,  Cleo  Schliep. 

CLoASS  J.  HANGING  BASKETS.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Feffer.  4th,  Adena  Leth. 

CLASS  K.  STRAWBERRY  JARS.  2nd,  Marge  Meyer.  3rd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 

CLASS  L.  PATIO  PLANTERS.  1st,  Eva  S.  Vichules.  2nd,  Emma  Oscarson.  3rd,  H. 
Triesler. 

SECTION  V.  ARTS.  DESERT  SUBJECTS. 

CLASS  A.  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Flowers:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd, 
Agnes  M.  Holst.  Plants:  1st,  Agnes  M.  Holst.  2nd,  Edith  M.  Royky,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Scapes:  1st  and  2nd,  Edith  M.  Royky.  3rd,  Jo  Houdek,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

CLASS  B.  COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHY.  1.  PRINTS.  Flowers:  2nd,  Agnes  M. 
Holst.  3rd,  L.  Bremer.  Plants:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  Scapes:  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd,  Theodore  W.  Greene. 

2.  TRANSPARENCIES.  Flowers:  1st,  Agnes  M.  Holst.  2nd,  David  J.  Schaffer, 
Tempe.  3rd,  John  H.  Walter,  Sun  City.  4th,  Joe  Houdek.  Plants:  1st,  Agnes  M.  Holst. 
2nd,  Donald  Godman,  Goodyear.  3rd  and  4th,  Lorraine  Matthes,  Mesa.  Scapes:  1st 
and  2nd,  M.  Genevieve  Evans,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Harriet  L.  McManus,  Phoenix.  4th, 
C.  M.  Schroeder.  Birds,  Reptiles,  Insects:  1st,  Laurie  Kriz.  2nd  and  4th,  David  J. 
Schaffer.  3rd,  John  H.  Walter. 
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CLASS  C.  OIL  PAINTINGS.  1st,  Donald  Denton,  Scottsdale.  1st,  Ruth  Noland, 
Phoenix.  1st,  Adrienne  Roscoe.  2nd,  Ruth  McNeill,  Phoenix.  2nd,  Vallori  Nelson.  3rd, 
Lee  Cimador,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Mickey  Daniels,  Phoenix. 

CLASS  D.  WATERCOLORS.  1st,  Barbara  Hovatter,  Salome,  Ariz.  1st,  twice,  Ruth 
Blomeyer.  2nd,  Ruth  Noland.  2nd,  Doris  Griswold,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Henrietta  Mere¬ 
dith,  Phoenix.  4th,  Adrienne  Roscoe. 

CLASS  E.  DRAWINGS.  1st,  Rina  Norviel.  2nd,  Barbara  Hovatter..  3rd,  Doris  Gris¬ 
wold.  4th,  Mrs.  Sherrick  Grantham,  Phoenix. 

CLASS  F.  ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM.  1st,  C.  M.  Schroeder.  2nd,  Ruth  Noland.  3rd, 
Barbara  Hovatter.  4th,  Valerie  Nelson. 

CLASS  G.  NATURAL  DESERT  WOODS.  1st,  Mrs.  Charles  Genasci,  San  Francisco. 
2nd  and  3rd,  Camille  Minehart. 

CLASS  H.  TEXTILE  PAINTING  or  SCREENING.  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  C.  M.  Schroeder. 
SECTION  VI.  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS.  1st,  C.  Mieg,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  Bernard 
Lewin. 

SECTION  VII.  JUNIOR  CLASS.  1st,  Jim  Moulis.  1st,  David  Clay,  Scottsdale. 


CASSIA  ARMATA 

Cassia  armata  is  a  large,  spiny  peren¬ 
nial  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  almost 
one  meter.  Branches  are  grooved,  light 
green  in  color,  and  have  a  diameter  of  2 
to  3  mm.,  tapering  to  the  tips.  Stems  are 
glabrous  or  nearly  so.  Leafless  most  of 
the  time,  but  when  leaves  are  present 
they  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  They 
are  pinnate,  1  to  5.5  cm.  long,  and  the 
terminal  leaflet  is  replaced  by  a  spine. 
Leaflets  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
elliptic  to  ovate  in  shape.  They  number 
two  to  three  distant  pairs  and  measure 
5  mm.  in  length  and  4  mm.  in  breadth. 

Flowering  commences  in  March,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  June.  Flowers  are  solitary  or 
in  pairs  in  the  upper  axils,  forming  a 
terminal  raceme  which  may  attain  a 
length  of  15  cm.  Each  flower  is  a  little 
more  than  1  cm.  in  diameter  with  bright 
yellow  petals  8  to  12  mm.  long.  Sepals 
are  yellowish  and  spreading  and  sta¬ 
mens  number  ten,  three  of  which  are 
sterile.  Fruit  is  a  linear-oblong,  turgid 
pod,  light  tan  in  color  and  slightly  con¬ 
stricted  between  the  seeds.  Pod  is  from 
2.5  to  4.5  cm.  in  length. 

Cassia  armata,  a  plant  of  the  Lower 
Sonoran  Zone,  ranges  in  elevation  from 
150  to  900  meters  (500  to  3000  ft.)  and 


Leguminosae 

fornia  into  southern  Nevada,  western 
grows  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  along 
washes  and  on  desert  plains  and  hills. 
Distribution  extends  from  eastern  Cali- 


This  Cassia  armata,  approximately 
30"  high,  shows  typical  open  struc¬ 
ture. 
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.Arizona,  and  Baja  California,  Mexico.  In 
Arizona  it  grows  only  in  Mohave  County 
in  an  area  north  of  the  Bill  Williams 
River  and  south  of  Kingman. 

The  xerophytic  shrub,  while  useful  in  a 
desert  landscape,  is  of  ornamental  value 
onlv  when  in  flower.  Usuallv  leafless, 
it  presents  a  spiny  bare  appearance  for 
most  of  the  year.  It  may  be  planted  on 
dry  situations  in  full  sun  on  sandy  or 
coarse  soils.  Propagation  is  by  seed 
which  has  an  impermeable  seed  coat 
which  impedes  germination.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  overcome  by  mechanical 
scarification  of  the  seed,  or  by  soak¬ 
ing  it  in  hot  water. 

REFERENCES 

Benson  and  Darrow,  The  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts 
Kearney  and  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  and  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


C.  armata  blossoms  are  very  bright 
yellow  and  appear  in  late  spring. 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


MARCH 


Wed. 

5th 

CLASSES — Deserts  How  Formed  and  Their  Plants 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

6th 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  Mexico 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

8th 

NATURE  TRIP 

9 

A.M. 

Sun. 

9th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

12th 

CLASSES — Desert  Succulent  Plants 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Th  urs. 

13th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

16th 

LECTURE— Arizona  Wild  flowers 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

1 9th 

CLASSES — Culture  of  Succulent  Plants 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Th  urs. 

20th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

23rd 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

26th 

CLASSES— Desert  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Th  u  rs. 

27th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

30th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

3 

P.M. 

APRIL 

Wed. 

2nd 

CLASSES — Culture  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

3rd 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

5th 

NATURE  TRIP 

9 

A.M. 

Sun. 

6th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

9th 

CLASSES — Landscaping  with  Desert  Plants 

3 

& 

8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

10th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

12th 

FIELD  TRIP  for  evening  class 

9 

A.M. 

Sun. 

13th 

LECTURE — Unusual  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

16th 

FIELD  TRIP  for  afternoon  class 

9 

A.M. 

Thurs. 

17th 

LECTURE — Unusual  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

20th 

LECTURE — Unusual  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

24th 

LECTURE— Cacti  of  Mexico 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

27th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 
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Three-quarter-inch  “paper  bags”  on 
Salazaria  mexicana.  See  page  44. 
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ATTENDANCE  this  spring  has  been 
phenomenal.  Possibly  the  unfavorable 
weather  is  other  parts  of  the  country 
caused  our  winter  visitors  to  linger  long¬ 
er  and  enjoy  a  cool  spring.  Then,  too, 
each  year  there  is  a  longer  “season”  of 
other  activities  in  our  Valley  of  the  Sun. 
The  Annual  Report,  in  the  May  issue, 
will  give  you  statistics  of  our  activities 
and  visitors. 

THE  LIBRARY  has  received  another 
large  gift  of  books  and  periodicals  from 
Mr.  M.  C.  Richter  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  A  large  portion  of  his  library 
now  occupies  the  shelves  of  one  entire 
side  of  the  library.  The  rest  of  his  libra¬ 
ry  will  come  to  the  Garden  gradually  in 
the  coming  years.  A  plaque,  designating 
this  as  the  M.  C.  Richter  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  will  be  placed  here  in  the  near 
future. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt  has  just  donated 
twenty-six  books  and  over  one  hundred 
periodicals,  all  dealing  with  desert 
plants.  Mr.  Orme  Lewis  also  gave  the 
Library  forty-feix  valuable  books  and 
some  early  issues  of  Arizona  Highways 
magazine,  before  leaving  to  assume  a 
government  post  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Doty  gave  a  check  for 
the  purchase  of  a  much-needed  world 


atlas.  Mrs.  Elaine  Mayer  of  Phoenix 
sent  a  check  for  the  rebinding  of  our 
unabridged  Webster’s  New  International 
dictionary  which  was  given  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  by  our  late  director,  W.  Taylor  Mar¬ 
shall.  It  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Marshall 
in  appreciation  by  one  of  his  classes  in 
Pasadena  in  1936. 

BALLOT  CARDS  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Garden’s  Executive 
Board  have  been  mailed  to  you,  instead 
of  being  included  with  your  copy  of  the 
Bulletin.  Board  meetings  will  be  held  in 
May  and  June.  The  Annual  Members’ 
Meeting  will  be  held  May  19th  at  3  p.m. 
in  the  Garden’s  Library.  All  members 
are  welcome  to  attend  —  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  lovely  the 
Garden  appears  to  our  many  visitors. 

CACTUS  SHOW  correction:  In  our 
March  issue,  announcing  the  Cactus 
Show  Awards.  Section  V,  Class  C,  Oil 
Paintings,  should  read:  “2nd,  Vallori.” 
We  apologize  for  the  error,  especially 
since  all  award  winners  deserve  our 
thanks  for  their  fine  work. 

AMUSING  items  often  appear  in  Gor¬ 
don  Rowley’s  column  in  the  British 
“Cactus  and  Succulent  Journal”.  Here’s 
an  example— wonder  if  it  works? 

“Most  of  us  have  probably  heard  of 
the  investigations  which  have  been  done 
on  the  theory  that  a  plant  will  respond 
to  prayer  as  well  as  to  care.  One  collec¬ 
tor,  an  ex-marine  drill  sergeant,  rather 
than  praying  for  his  plants,  had  a  meth¬ 
od  which  he  claimed  was  effective:  each 
morning  he  would  walk  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  garden  shouting  out,  “OK, 
you  guys;  I  want  to  see  results.  If  I 
don’t  see  new  growth  and  flowering 
around  here,  some  of  you  are  going  to 
be  shipped  out  to  the  compost  pit!” 
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The  Patter  of  14,280  Little  Feet! 


Up  to  April  21st  this  year,  7140  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  visited  the  Garden. 
And  there  are  more  to  come  before 
school  lets  out.  (Last  year  there  were 
5394.) 

The  Garden  has  had  to  set  up,  over 
the  years,  a  few  strict  rules,  to  keep  the 
groups  manageable  and  to  see  that  the 
school  visitors  don’t  interfere  with  the 
pleasure  of  other  Garden  visitors.  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  rules  work,  and  the  kids  are 
almost  always  on  good  behavior— no  loss 
of  plants,  and  only  occasionally  a  lizard 
scared  by  a  nine-year-old  male  with  a 
hunting  instinct. 

When  teachers  phone  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  bring  classes,  we  tell  them  that 
our  most  important  rule  is:  one  adult  on 
hand  for  each  eight  children.  Teachers 
usually  enlist  class  mothers  for  this  job. 
Since  the  Garden  is  really  an  “outdoors 
classroom”,  each  adult  is  lent  a  copy  of 
our  Nature  Walk  Guide,  answers  ques¬ 
tions,  and  otherwise  copes  with  eight 
children,  which  is  a  lot  better  than  hav¬ 
ing  dozens  trailing  along  out  of  earshot. 

We  find  that  this  arrangement  adds  a 
lot  to  the  kids’  understanding  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  Garden  —  many  come 


back  with  their  parents  the  next  week¬ 
end.  And  we  get  letters: 

“LOVE,  YOUR  FOURTH  GRADE 
FRIENDS.” 

Frequently  a  whole  class  writes  to  us 
after  their  visit  to  the  Garden.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  the  fourth  grade  at  T.  G. 
Barr  School,  after  their  visit  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  On  occasion  enthusiasm  outruns  the 
author’s  pencil,  sometimes  comments 
are  more  honest  than  tactful,  but  sin¬ 
cerity  shines  through,  don’t  you  agree? 

“I  like  to  thank  you  so  much  for  so 
much  you  have  done  very  so  I  want  to 
thank  you  so  much.  Mr.  Earle  I  also  want 
to  thank  you  again  for  letting  the  4th 
grade  go  in  your  garden  to  see  your  cac¬ 
tus  that  you  let  our  4th  grade  see.” 

“It  was  wonderful.  I  think  it  was.  I 
wish  I  could  go  again  because  you  know 
the  lady  who  took  us  all  around  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  well.  When  we  got 
through  going  to  the  Botanical  Garden 
you  let  us  run  around  again.  It  was 
great.” 

“I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  man.” 

“My  legs  got  tired,  but  I  kept  on  go¬ 
ing.” 
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“We  had  a  good  time  there  and  we 
want  you  to  visit  our  school  someday  and 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  here. 
You  will  have  a  good  time  here  just  like 
we  did  at  the  Botanical  Garden.” 

(The  above  quotes  were  from  girls’ 
letters.  They  seem  to  be  a  bit  more 
gracious  than  the  boys,  who  tend  to  be 
outspoken,  as  the  following  show.) 

“I  thank  you  for  telling  us  about  the 
Botanical  Garden  before  or  otherwise  we 
would  not  know  about  anything  we  saw 
and  instead  we  would  probably  acci¬ 
dentally  sit  on  a  cactus  instead  of  the 
chair  and  then  we  got  on  the  bus  and 
went  to  eat  and  then  we  went  to  the  zoo 
and  when  we  got  to  school  we  felt  good 


I  am  glad  we  went  because  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  Desert  book  and  here’s  what  it 
looks  like.” 

“The  woolly  bear  I  like  too  and  the 
pincushion  too.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Bye  now.” 

“Mr.  Earle.  I  would  like  to  be  like 
you.” 

“I  want  to  come  back  and  I  will  said 
my  mother  and  father.” 

“I  like  the  star  cactus  that  looks  just 
like  a  real  star  but  the  difference  is  a 
star  shines  and  cactus  is  green.” 

After  all  this,  the  Garden  would  be 
happy  if  8000  kids  came  to  visit  next 
year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Among  the  recent  additions  to  our 
library  are  the  two  American  books  re¬ 
viewed  below,  plus  a  most  fascinating 
“field  guide”  sent  to  us  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  a  book 
from  Germany.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  these  last  are  not  available  at  your 
local  bookstore;  but  the  other  two  are, 
or  can  be  ordered. 

“Street  Trees  in  Egypt”,  by  Drs.  El- 
Hadidi  and  Boulos,  contains  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  trees  that  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  familiar  to  us  in  the  South¬ 
west.  But,  on  second  thought,  they 
shouldn’t  be  surprising,  considering  the 
similarity  of  climate.  Just  the  same,  it’s 


like  meeting  old  friends  in  far  places 
to  see  that  the  first  tree  illustrated  is 
Acacia  farnesiana,  our  familiar  sweet 
acacia.  More  old  friends  include  bottle 
tree,  chinaberry,  mulberry,  California 
pepper,  Aleppo  pine  —  all  commonly 
planted  in  our  desert  climate.  And 
palms,  of  course.  But  then  come  some 
trees  we  can’t  possibly  grow,  tropical 
natives  you’d  find  in  Florida  or  the 
Caribbean:  African  tulip  tree,  silk  cot¬ 
ton,  poinciana,  even  the  old-fashioned 
rubber  plant  which  we  can  use  only  in 
a  planter. 

What  makes  this  small  book  intri- 

(Cont.  on  Page  47) 
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Coldenia  plicata 


Coldenia  plicata  forms  dense  but 
nearly  flat  mats  on  sand  dunes. 


In  the  sandiest  parts  of  the  desert, 
dry  river  bottoms,  sand  flats  and  dunes, 
this  small  perennial  is  common.  Col¬ 
denia  plicata  is  never  a  tall  plant.  The 
spreading  slender  stems  lie  flat  on  the 
earth,  mounding  a  little  as  the  plant 
grows  older,  and  form  dark  gray-green 
mats  of  4  to  16  inches  diameter.  The 
flowers,  which  open  in  late  afternoon, 
are  funnelform,  light  blue,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  the 
calyx  is  long- villous  on  the  outside.  The 
flowers  appear  in  dense  clusters  at  the 
forks  of  the  stems. 

The  leaves  of  Coldenia  plicata  are 
distinctive.  They  are  grayish  green  and 
hairy,  more  or  less  ovate  in  shape,  and 
each  leaf  has  four  to  six  pairs  of  very 
deeply  impressed  lateral  veins.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  veining  and  because  blown 
sand  will  stick  to  the  hairy  leaves,  the 
shape  (if  not  the  color)  will  remind 
those  old  enough  to  have  bought  penny 
candy  of  the  green  gumdrop  leaves 
sprinkled  with  coarse  sugar,  that  were 
once  three  for  a  penny.  _ 


Boraginaceae 
Borage  Family 

Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  is  honored 
in  the  generic  name  of  the  plant.  He 
was  a  botanist  of  the  American  Colonial 
era,  and  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus. 
Plicata,  Latin  for  “pleated”,  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

Coldenia  plicata  is  distributed  through 
the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  in  the  Colorado 
Desert,  eastern  Mojave  Desert,  and 
south  to  northern  Baja  California,  Mexi¬ 
co.  Elevation  does  not  exceed  2000  feet. 

Distribution  in  Arizona  runs  from  ex¬ 
treme  western  Arizona  eastward  along 
the  usually  dry  riverbeds  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  nearly  half 
way  across  the  state.  It  is  never  found 
outside  the  desert  habitat  of  the  creo¬ 
sote  bush. 

Flowering  may  begin  in  March,  and 
continues  through  October. 

REFERENCES 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  Desert  Wild  Flowers. 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 
Munz,  P.  A.,  A  California  Flora. 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 


Light  blue  flowers  and  distinctive¬ 
ly  marked  leaves  of  C.  plicata. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 
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In  mid-April  you  can  see  the  Beavertail  Prickly  Pear  with  brilliant 
magenta  flowers  rimming  the  velvety,  ash-gray  pads.  There  is  always  a 
profusion  of  blooms.  The  plant  pictured  here  had  65  open  flowers  and 
many  more  buds.  In  deserts  from  southern  Utah,  Arizona  to  Sonora. 


Fam.  Labiatae 


Salazaria  mexicana  Torr. 

PAPER  BAG  BUSH 
BLADDER-SAGE 


Salazaria  mexicana,  a  member  of  the 
Mint  Family  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  soiithwestern  United  States  and 
adjacent  Mexico.  It  is  a  straggly  brittle 
shrub  with  spreading  subspinose  branch¬ 
es  which  die  back  to  a  woody  base.  A 
rounded  bush,  it  grows  to  almost  a 
meter  in  height  and  has  a  whitish  cast 
to  its  branches.  The  plant  is  sparsely 
leaved  with  gray-green  inconspicuous 
leaves  that  are  bract-like.  The  leaves 
have  glabrous  surfaces  and  are  ovate 
in  shape  with  entire  margins.  They 
measure  3  to  8  mm.  in  width  and  5  to 
25  mm.  in  length.  Flowering  begins  in 
March  and  usually  again  in  autumn. 
Flowers  occur  in  the  leaf  axils,  forming 
a  few-flowered  cyme.  Corolla  is  tubu¬ 
lar,  10  to  20  mm.  long  with  a  blue-violet 
upper  lip  and  a  white  lower  lip.  The 
four  stamens  and  the  style  are  enclosed 
within  the  lateral  lobes.  Calyx  is  inflat¬ 
ed  at  maturity,  forming  a  bladderlike 
papery  bag  as  much  as  2  cm.  (three- 
quarters  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  Seeds 
contained  within  the  papery  fruits  are 


Blue-violet  and  white  flower,  and 
the  “paper  bag”  holding  the  seeds. 


Branch  of  S.  mexicana,  showing 
open  structure  and  spine-like  tips. 

roughened  nutlets  3  to  4  mm.  long,  and 
obovoid  in  shape. 

Salazaria  mexicana  is  a  plant  of  the 
desert  foothills,  mesas  and  arroyos, 
ranging  from  1000  to  3500  ft.  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  In  distribution  it  is  found  in  west 
Texas,  southern  Nevada,  southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Arizona,  and  in  Baja  California, 
Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua  of  northern 
Mexico.  In  Arizona  it  extends  from  west¬ 
ern  Gila  County  into  Maricopa,  Yava¬ 
pai,  Mohave  and  Yuma  Counties. 

Propogation  of  Bladder-Sage  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  seed  or  by  divid¬ 
ing  clumps  and  taking  rooted  lateral 
offsets.  It  thrives  in  sun  or  partial 
shade  and  grows  best  on  rocky  and 
gravelly  soils.  It  is  cold-hardy  and 
quite  drought-resistant. 

In  flower  or  fruit  Salazaria  mexicana 
presents  an  interesting  appearance,  the 
expanded  calyces  seeming  like  minia¬ 
ture  Japanese  paper  lanterns.  While 
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small,  the  blue-violet  and  white  flowers 
are  of  a  color  not  common  to  desert 
plants. 

REFERENCES 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Southwestern  Deserts. 


Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Standley,  P.  C.,  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Mexico. 


Echinocereus  engelmannii  var.  nicholii  Cactaceae 

NICHOL  HEDGEHOG  CACTUS 


In  Proceedings  of  the  California  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Science,  25:  245-268,  Nov.  1944, 
Dr.  Lyman  Benson  rearranged  many  of 
the  Arizona  cacti,  and  at  that  time  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  variety,  Echinocereus  en¬ 
gelmannii  var.  nicholii. 

This  is  an  outstanding  plant,  occurring 
only  on  rocky  hillsides,  1000  to  2000  ft., 
but  never  on  the  alluvial  flats,  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Sonoran  Desert, 
through  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation 
of  southern  Arizona. 

The  large,  clumped  plant  has  ten  to 
thirty  erect  stems,  two  inches  thick  and 
up  to  twenty-four  inches  tall,  covered 
with  shiny  yellow  two-inch  spines.  It  is 
a  handsome  plant  for  horticultural  use. 

Its  small,  hght-to-dark  lavender  flow¬ 
ers  are  rather  a  disappointment  com¬ 
pared  to  the  large  elegant  magenta 
flowers  of  the  species  (Echinocereus 
engelmannii).  The  plant  bears  few  flow¬ 
ers,  thus  few  fruits  are  observed. 


TYPE  LOCALITY :  Papago  Indian 
Reservation,  Arizona. 

DISTRIBUTION :  Central  Arizona. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal,  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  7,  p.  103 

Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
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CORYPHANTHA  PALLIDA 

Pale  Coryphantha 


CACTACEAE 


This  is  a  rather  inconspicuous  plant, 
as  its  pale  color  blends  with  the  calca¬ 
reous  soil  where  it  grows,  around  the 
city  and  valley  of  Tehuacan  in  south- 
central  Mexico. 

It  is  usually  a  solitary  plant,  up  to  five 
inches  tall,  but  it  sometimes  grows  in 
clusters  of  up  to  ten  heads.  J.  N.  Rose 
collected  it  in  1901,  1905  and  1906.  C.  G. 
Pringle  collected  it  in  1901,  and  it  was 
distributed  as  Mammillaria  pycnacan- 
tha?.  Britton  and  Rose,  in  Cactaceae, 
Vol.  4,  p.  40,  December  1923,  describes 
it  as  Coryphantha  pallida  sp.  nov. 


On  our  collecting  trip  of  May,  1966, 
we  found  these  plants  quite  plentiful  on 
the  steep  hillsides,  but  scanty  on  the 
alluvial  fans.  Possibly  the  lower  plants 
have  been  removed  by  collectors  over 
the  past  years. 

The  body  of  the  plant  is  bluish-gray. 
Spines  are  white,  mostly  tipped  in  black; 
centrals  usually  three,  upper  two  ascend¬ 
ing,  lower  porrect  and  curved  downward. 
Flowers  are  bright  yellow,  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  with  reddish  stripes  on  the 
backs  of  the  petals.  The  fruit  are 
greenish-brown,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Seeds  are  shining  brown. 

This  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  in  well- 
drained  soil,  and  it  flowers  quite  freely 
through  the  summer. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Tehuacan,  Mexico. 

DISTRIBUTION:  State  of  Puebla,  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Tehuacan. 

REFERENCES: 

Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 

Bravo,  H.,  Las  Cacataceas  de  Mexico. 

C.  pallida  (above)  and  habitat  (be¬ 
low)  .  Both  photos  taken  3  miles 
southwest  of  Tehuacan,  Puebla, 
Mex.  during  collecting  trip  of  May, 
1966. 
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1969— a  mystifying  spring 

Every  time  it  rained  last  winter,  we’d 
say,  “Good,  the  wildflowers  ought  to  be 
terrific  this  spring.”  And  we  had  plenty 
of  rain,  at  the  right  times;  so  why  didn’t 
we  have  masses  of  wildflowers? 

Why  didn’t  they  come?  Why  didn’t 
they  flower  when  they  had  such  a  good 
start?  The  main  reason  was  that  the 
season  just  flipped  from  cold  to  hot 
overnight.  Blossoms  didn’t  develop  to 
their  usual  size,  and  then  many  dried 
out  from  the  sudden  high  temepratures 
and  hot  winds.  This  situation  was  typi¬ 
cal  throughout  most  of  the  Sonoran  Des¬ 
ert  this  year.  In  our  area  the  change 
from  cold  to  hot  happened  in  one  day, 
March  16.  Until  the  15th  the  tempera¬ 
ture  averaged  ten  degrees  below  nor¬ 
mal,  and  overnight  it  jumped  to  ten 
degrees  above  normal  and  never  dropped 
back  to  normal  for  a  full  month. 

There  were  spots,  not  many,  where 
you  could  find  the  expected  flower  dis¬ 
plays,  but  you  had  to  look  hard  for 
them.  As  for  the  size,  poppies  were  the 
smallest  we  have  ever  seen,  blossoms 
a  half-inch  in  diameter  were  common. 
Still,  on  April  5,  on  a  field  trip  to  Per¬ 
alta  Canyon  (base  of  Superstition  Mtns.), 
we  found  19  different  flowers  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  bone-dry  place,  but  that  was 
practically  a  hands-and-knees  search. 
Washes  and  canyon  sites,  more  shel¬ 
tered,  yielded  more  flowers  to  bring  the 
day’s  total  to  57  species,  but  nowhere 
were  there  masses  of  flowers,  or  even  a 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  (cont.) 

guing  is  that  “Egypt’s  climate  is  just 
like  ours”,  a  pretty  widespread  idea, 
has  to  be  amended.  We’d  better  say 
that  Egypt’s  climate  is  and  isn’t  just 
like  ours.  And  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  differences  in  person? 

*  *  * 

EASY  GARDENING  WITH 
DROUGHT-RESISTANT  PLANTS,  by 


moderate  profusion. 

Some  more  oddities:  Fiddleneck  (Am- 
sinckia)  was  everywhere,  incredibly 
thick  and  tall— this  was  a  real  “Fiddle- 
neck  Year.”  Scorpionweed  (Phacelia), 
usually  thick  under  trees,  was  quite 
scanty.  Brittlebush  (Encelia)  was  late 
and  scanty.  Ocotillo  didn’t  begin  to  bloom 
until  third  week  in  April.  Goldfields 
(Baeria)  were  thin,  and  there  were  few 
Mariposa  lilies. 

Owlclover  more  plentiful,  but  very 
short-lived.  Also  more  plentiful  than  us¬ 
ual  were  Stickleaf  (Mentzelia),  and  Pur- 
plemat  (Nama),  and  the  white  shrubby 
Phlox  tenuifolia. 

*  *  * 

Why  do  wildflowers  grow  so  thickly 
along  the  highways?  Whether  or  not  it’s 
a  “good”  year,  you  always  see  lupines, 
desert  marigolds  and  mallows  by  the 
mile.  Here  are  a  few  observations  and 
deductions  which  may  explain  it: 

Drainage  from  the  crown  of  the  road 
supplies  more  water  to  plants  along  the 
edges.  Car  exhausts  do  contain  moisture, 
which  increases  humidity.  Birds  and  ro¬ 
dents  stay  away  from  highways  where 
cars  zip  by,  so  seeds  they  would  have 
eaten  collect  year  after  year.  Radiation 
from  pavement  raises  surrounding  tem¬ 
perature  and  gives  roadside  plants  a 
head  start.  It’s  an  interesting  thought: 
automobiles  contribute  to  the  desert 
beauty! 


Amo  and  Irene  Nehrling.  Hearthside 
Press,  $6.95.  Desert  gardeners  have 
learned  through  sunburns,  blisters  and 
back  aches  that  drought  -  resistant 
plants  are  a  blessing,  but  the  Nehr- 
lings’  book  is  the  first  to  combine  in 
one  volume  lists  and  descriptions  of 
such  plants  for  gardeners  all  over  the 
country.  Weekend  gardeners,  summer- 
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time  travelers,  gardeners  in  water- 
short  areas,  no  matter  where  they  live, 
will  find  this  book  a  great  help.  (Your 
reviewer  plans  to  send  a  copy  to  a 
brother  who  is  building  a  vacation  cot¬ 
tage.) 

Many  photographs,  but  the  ones  we 
like  best,  naturally,  are  those  supplied 
by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

*  *  * 

DESERT  PLANTS  AND  PEOPLE,  by 
Sam  Hicks.  Naylor  Co.,  $5.95.  Folk 
medicine  is  a  subject  that  raises  tem¬ 
pers.  The  “pro”  people  think  the  “an¬ 
tis”  are,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  misled. 
And  vice  versa.  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  “pro” 
person,  but  whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  him,  you  will  enjoy  his  book. 

Sam  Hicks  has  spent  many  years  in 
the  interior  —  very  much  interior  —  of 
Mexico,  especially  in  Baja  California 
and  the  Sierras  of  northern  Mexico 
where  population-per-square  mile  runs 
close  to  zero.  His  interest  in  native 
uses  of  plants  was  welcomed  by  local 
curanderos,  or  herb  doctors,  who  shared 
their  traditions  with  him,  as  well  as 
farm  wives  who  told  him  of  their  home 
remedies.  Hicks  has  recorded  uses  of 
scores  of  plants,  and  instances  where 
he  has  seen  the  plants  used  with  ap¬ 
parent  effect. 

Trees,  bushes,  annuals,  even  cacti 
contribute  to  the  plant  pharmacopoeia. 
The  cereus  “Queen  of  the  Night”,  for 
example,  is  reputedly  the  source  of  a 
fine  liniment  for  back  ache.  A  slab  of 
one  cactus’  flesh  helps  heal  wounds. 
Another  supplies  cures  for  stomach  ul¬ 
cers,  and  still  another  makes  dandy 
poultices  for  rheumatic  joints. 

Herb  teas  are  used  the  world  over, 
and  in  Mexico  native  plants  supply 
many  teas,  including  one  for  hangovers 
and  one  for  rattlesnake  bites. 

But  if  you  plan  to  try  curing  your 
snake  bite  with  recipes  from  this  book, 
you’ll  be  disappointed.  Only  the  local 


names  are  given  for  the  plants,  and  as 
is  the  case  in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
local  names  change  from  village  to 
village. 

One  of  the  author’s  recommendations 
can  be  followed  without  hesitation.  He 
insists,  from  experience,  that  the  cotton¬ 
wood  is  the  best  tree  for  taking  siestas 
under  —  and  he  even  gives  directions 
for  a  perfect  lazy  siesta. 

SCHOENE  KAKTEEN  UND  AN- 
DERE  SUKKULENTEN,  by  Werner 
Rauh.  Why  recommend  a  book  written 
entirely  in  German?  For  222  reasons, 
the  222  outstanding  color  photos  of  cac¬ 
ti  and  succulents  in  this  small  book,  one 
of  a  series  on  nature  subjects  published 
by  Carl  Winter  of  Heidelberg. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
quality  of  the  pictures.  To  take  Seleni- 
cereus  grandiflorus  as  one  example: 
most  photographers  would  concentrate 
on  the  magnificent  flower  of  this  night- 
blooking  cereus,  but  Antje  Buhtz,  who 
took  all  the  pictures  in  this  book,  “pos¬ 
ed”  the  plant  so  that  the  features  of  the 
stem  are  clearly  shown  as  well  as  the 
blossom.  Not  an  easy  task,  but  one 
that  she  carried  out  throughout  the 
book.  This  is,  then,  a  useful  book,  not 
just  a  pretty  book. 

Of  course,  it  helps  if  you  know  Ger¬ 
man,  but  since  each  pictured  cactus  or 
succulent  has  its  botanical  name  given, 
there  is  no  problem  in  identifying  a 
plant.  Mammillaria  is  the  same  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  English,  thank  heavens. 

Growers  of  cacti  and  succulents  may 
get  a  preview  of  how  some  of  their 
plants  will  look  when  in  flower,  and 
there  is  always  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  beautiful  and  fantastic  plants  in 
flower. 

*  *  * 

Please  note:  none  of  the  books  review¬ 
ed  here  is  available  through  our  Gar¬ 
den’s  bookshop. 
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Echinocereus  fendleri,  a  mountain  spe 
cies,  is  a  small  ribbed  cactus  with  ver^ 
large  flowers. 
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In  May,  1965,  the  Garden’s  Cactoman- 
iacs  and  the  Tucson  Cactus  Club  host¬ 
ed  the  11th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  which  resulted  in  the  largest  regis¬ 
tration  (259)  to  that  date.  This  year  the 
13th  Biennial  was  held  May  5th  to  9th 
at  the  Huntington  Sheraton  Hotel  in 
Pasadena,  with  over  400  registrants! 
It’s  really  growing! 


QdJJbcxris  Nedba& 


It  was  a  well-organized  convention, 
each  committee  doing  its  job,  and  the 
excellent  daily  programs  were  well  at¬ 
tended.  Your  Editor  filled  in  for  Jack 
Napton,  who  was  ill.  An  outstanding 
cactus  and  succulent  show,  with  plants 
exhibited  by  individuals  and  affiliates 
from  other  states,  added  greatly  to  the 
convention.  The  excursion  to  Mme.  Gan¬ 
na  Walska’s  private  botanical  garden 
was  exciting.  Trips  to  Huntington  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden  and  Santa  Ana  Botanic 
Gardens  were  highlights  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  photographers. 

Many  of  the  “conventioneers”  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  travel 
into  Mexico  with  experienced  explorers 
after  the  convention,  as  five  tours  were 
arranged  into  Baja  California  and  So¬ 
nora. 

It  was  really  a  busy  and  active  con¬ 
vention,  and  our  congratulations  to  all 
who  participated  in  its  success. 


At  the  entrance  of  Rancho 
Santa  Anita  Botanic  Garden  in 
Claremont,  Dr.  Lyman  Benson 
of  Claremont  College  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  (in  white  shirt) 
welcomed  convention  members. 
Two  bus-loads  of  people  spent 
a  morning  there  to  inspect  the 
Garden’s  display  of  native  and 
arid-land  plants,  as  well  as  the 
special  ecological  -  community 
plantings. 
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Here  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  are  views  of  the  plant  show 
mentioned  in  the  Editor’s  Notes. 
It  ran  continuously  through  the 
convention,  and  was  held  on 
“The  Deck”  terrace  of  the 
Huntington-Sheraton  Hotel,  a 
fine  display  spot.  The  succu¬ 
lents  and  desert  plants  were 
handsomely  set  in  decorative 
patio  planters,  and  among  the 
cactus  shown  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  group  of  crested  and  mon- 
strose  forms. 


A  day-long  visit  to  Mme.  Gan¬ 
na  Walska’s  “Lotus  Land”  at 
Santa  Barbara  was  acclaimed 
“fabulous.”  These  extensive 
gardens,  never  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  contain  magnificent  collec¬ 
tions  of  palms,  cycads,  leaf  suc¬ 
culents  and  cactus.  Again  there 
were  two  large  bus-loads  of  con¬ 
vention  participants,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mme.  Ganna  Wals¬ 
ka’s  very  gracious  invitation. 
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Cactaceae 


Echinocereus  fendleri  Engel. 

FENDLER'S  HEDGEHOG 


This  rather  inconspicuous  hedgehog 
is  found  in  the  higher  elevations  at 
5,000-7,000  feet  and  is  rather  hard  to 
locate,  as  it  hides  in  grass  clumps, 
among  the  needles  on  the  floor  of  a 
pine  forest,  or  between  rocks  on  hill¬ 
sides.  When  in  flower,  the  magenta 
petals  quickly  catch  your  eye,  and  you 
find  that  the  attractive  blossom  is  often 
much  larger  than  the  plant. 

It  was  first  found  near  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.  by  August  Fendler,  an  ardent 
collector  of  plants  who  was  induced  by 
Asa  Gray  and  Dr.  Engelmann  in  1846 
to  explore  the  country  around  Santa  Fe. 
He  also  collected  in  Texas  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  E.  fendleri  was  described  as  a 
new  species  (sp.  nova.)  by  Engel¬ 
mann  in  Cacteae  of  Plantae  Fendler- 
ianae  from  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  Vol.  IV,  1849,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  discoverer. 

The  plant  is  often  simple,  but  the 
usual  habit  is  a  small  open  clump  of 
about  five  or  six  heads  four  to  six 
inches  high  and  six  inches  overall  in 
diameter.  The  stems  are  conical  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  prominent  ribs  of  a  dark 
green  color. 

The  solitary  ascending  central  spine 
is  a  definite  characteristic  of  this  plant. 
The  radial  spines  are  appressed  or  de- 
flexed  against  the  stem. 

E.  fendleri  produces  large  magenta- 
to-purple  flowers  two  to  four  inches  in 
diameter  in  June  and  July,  but  those 
planted  here  at  the  Garden  flower  in 
late  April,  and  bear  the  ovoid  red-to- 
purple  fruits  (which  are  edible)  in  late 
May. 

The  fruits  are  eaten  by  rodents  and 
birds,  and  the  small  black  seeds  are 
distributed  in  that  way.  If  you  wish  to 
extract  seed  from  the  spiny  fruits, 
soak  the  fruit  in  water  overnight.  Next 
morning,  when  the  spines  are  soft  and 
no  longer  a  problem,  squeeze  the  fruit 


well  with  your  hands.  Place  the  mass 
in  a  strainer  over  a  large  pail.  Squirt 
with  high-pressure  water,  forcing  the 
seeds  and  pulp  into  the  pail.  Float  off 
the  pulp,  add  more  water,  float  off  re¬ 
maining  debris,  and  your  clean  seeds  will 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Fifteen 
pounds  of  fruit  will  produce  one  pound 
of  seed. 

Considering  the  very  small  size  of 
the  seeds,  the  amateur  gardener  will 
hardly  need  to  process  fifteen  pounds 
of  fruit.  A  single  fruit  will  supply  more 
than  enough  seeds.  But  here  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  we  have  to  think  in  pounds  of 
seeds,  since  we  distribute  seeds  to  bot¬ 
anists  and  botanical  gardens  all  over 
the  world. 

Type  locality:  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Distribution:  Texas  to  Utah,  Arizona, 
northern  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

References : 

Benson,  L.,  The  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 
Earle,  W.  H.,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Englemann,  G.,  Synopsis  of  the  Cac¬ 
taceae  of  the  United  States. 


4"-wide  blooms  are  magenta  to  pur¬ 
ple,  and  stamens  are  yellow. 
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Espaliered  Cactus 


A  new  way  to  use  cactus  in  landscap¬ 
ing,  which  is  both  unusual  and  “right”, 
comes  along  once  in  every  other  blue 
moon.  So  we  think  that  this  espaliered 
Opuntia  elata  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Freund  of  Scottsdale,  Ari¬ 
zona,  is  worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
all  desert  gardeners. 

Ordinarily,  espalier  is  too  formal  for 
desert  gardens,  and  most  desert  plants 
—  to  say  nothing  of  cactus  —  just  don’t 
lend  themselves  to  espaliering.  You 
might  think  that  Opuntia  elata  would  be 
an  unlikely  candidate,  considering  its 
usual  shape.  It  grows  to  a  bushy,  rather 
drooping  form,  as  pad  grows  out  of  pad. 
The  weight  of  the  new  growth  frequently 
causes  branches  to  break  off  unless  they 
are  supported  by  stakes  until  the  branch¬ 
es  grow  thicker  and  stiffer. 

Perhaps  the  plant’s  need  of  support 
gave  the  Freunds  the  idea  of  using  O. 
elata  as  an  espalier.  Whatever  the  in¬ 
spiration,  it  was  a  successful  one.  The 
result  is  a  strong  but  informal  pattern 
which  preserves  the  plant’s  identity  and 
growth  habit.  It  is  thickly  studded  with 
apricot-colored  blossoms  in  May  and 
June,  and  good  to  look  at  throughout 
the  year. 


What  other  prickly  pears  could  be  used 
this  way?  We  don’t  know  from  exper¬ 
ience  yet,  but  you  might  consider  other 
Opuntias  with  long  and  not  too  heavy 
pads,  or  perhaps  Nopalea  dejecta. 

A  certain  amount  of  pruning  should  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  careful  choice  of 
location  to  avoid  the  plant’s  sunburning 
from  the  reflected  heat  of  the  wall 
against  which  it  is  planted.  With  O. 
elata  there  will  be  little  risk  of  “people 
puncturing”,  as  this  prickly  pear  is  al¬ 
most  spineless. 


Espaliered  O.  elata  flowers  as  pro¬ 
fusely  as  the  untrained  plant  does. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 
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Mission  San  Jose  de  Tumacacori,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  48  miles  south  of  Tucson, 
was  founded  by  Father  Kino  in  1690.  The  ruins  are  now  a  National  Monument. 
Elevation  here  is  3100  tt.,  the  surroundings  are  desert  grassland,  with  the  Santa 
Rita  Mountains  to  the  east  rising  to  9435  ft.  elevation. 


Thamnosma  montana  Torr.  &  Frem. 


Rutaceae 
Rue  Family 


TURPENTINE  BROOM 


Thamnosma  montana  is  a  small,  pro¬ 
fusely-branched  shrub  having  a  pungent 
scent.  The  yellowish  herbage  is  glandu¬ 
lar  punctate.  The  rigid  branches  are 
2  mm.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  are 
spinescent  tipped.  Plant  is  erect,  3  to  6 
dm.  (1  to  2  ft.)  in  height.  The  few  sim¬ 
ple  leaves  are  distant  and  sessile  and 
are  linear-spatulate  in  shape.  They  are 
from  4  to  15  mm.  in  length  and  1  mm. 
in  breadth  and  are  early-deciduous. 
Flowering  begins  in  February  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  April.  There  are  four 
erect  bluish-purple  petals;  the  corolla  is 
cylindric-funnelform  to  14  mm.  in  length. 
Stamens  borne  on  dark  blue-purple  an¬ 
thers  are  as  long  as  the  petals.  The 
slender,  exserted  style  bears  a  capitate 
stigma.  Fruit  is  a  deeply-lobed  bispher- 
ical  capsule  that  opens  apically.  It  is 
10-13  mm.  wide  and  to  9  mm.  high  and 


is  glandular  -  punctate.  The  reniform 
seeds  are  smooth  or  somewhat  rugose, 
and  dull  brown  to  black.  They  are  4  to 
6  mm.  in  length. 

Where  found,  Thamnosma  montana 
grows  in  abundance  on  rocky  or  gravelly 
desert  slopes  and  mesas.  In  distribution 
it  extends  from  southwestern  Utah  into 
Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  southeastern 
California,  and  Sonora  and  northern  Baja 
California  in  Mexico.  In  Arizona  it  rang¬ 
es  in  elevation  from  609  to  1370  meters 
(2000  to  4500  ft.)  and  is  found  in  Coco¬ 
nino,  Mohave,  Yavapai,  Gila,  Pinal,  Mar¬ 
icopa  and  Yuma  Counties. 

Thamnosma,  or  Turpentine-Broom,  is 
not  a  plant  easily  cultivated.  It  requires 
coarse  rocky  soils  and  full  sun  for  opti¬ 
mum  growth,  and  will  not  thrive  in 
moist  situations.  Leafless  most  of  the 
time,  and  of  low  relief,  the  only  desirable 


This  Turpentine  Broom  bush  is  two  feet  high  and  about  three  feet  wide. 
Note  the  spiny  branch  tips  and  the  absence  of  foliage. 
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The  dark  purplish  flower  of  Tham- 
nosma  rarely  opens  more  than  this. 


characteristics  of  the  species  are  a  deep 
bluish-purple  flower  and  unusual  fruit 
form.  The  flower,  however,  is  small, 
which  negates  its  value  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  punctate  glands  give  off 
an  aromatic  scent  not  unlike  that  of 
some  of  the  citrus  oils. 


Aromatic  fruit  recalls  citrus,  also  a 
member  of  the  same  plant  family. 


REFERENCES 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Southwest  Deserts 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


Marah  gilensis  Cucurbitaceae 

Gourd  Family 

WILD  CUCUMBER 


The  small  whitish  flowers  of  this  trail¬ 
ing  or  climbing  vine  are  inconspicuous, 
but  the  bright  green  fruit,  as  big  as  a 
ping  pong  ball,  and  covered  with  stout 
but  soft  spines,  attracts  attention. 

Marah  gilensis  is  a  perennial  with  a 
very  large  tuber-like  root.  (Several  other 
species  of  Marah  are  known  as  “Big 
Root”.)  The  stems  are  coarse,  with  slen¬ 
der  lateral  branches  and  long,  thin, 
many-coiled  tendrils.  The  leaves  are 
shallowly  to  very  deeply  cleft,  having 
three  to  seven  lobes.  The  leaves  are  also 
noticeably  thin  and  are  glabrous  on  the 
under  side. 

There  are  two  to  four  cells,  and  there¬ 
fore  two  to  four  seeds,  in  the  somewhat 
fleshy  fruit.  On  drying,  the  fruit  bursts 
irregularly,  shedding  the  rather  flatten¬ 
ed  ovoid  seeds. 


This  is  a  common  plant  in  thickets 
along  streams  in  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Sonoran  Zones  of  Arizona  and  southwest 
New  Mexico,  at  elevations  up  to  5000 
feet.  Blooming  period  is  February 
through  April. 

Both  the  roots  and  fruit  are  bitter  to 
the  taste.  Dr.  Albert  Kellog,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  description  of  the  vine, 
gave  the  genus  the  name  Marah,  the 
significance  of  which,  he  said,  “would 
be  better  understood  by  perusing  Exodus 
SV  22-26”.  “And  when  they  came  to 
Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter.”  On 
a  recent  field  trip  from  the  Garden, 
two  of  the  group  tasted  the  fruit  of 
Marah  gilensis,  and  emphatically  report¬ 
ed  that  it  was  indeed  very  bitter.  Besides, 
the  taste  remained  in  the  mouth  for 
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Bright  green  fruit  and  dark  green  leaves  are  characteristic  of  this  vigor¬ 
ous  streamside  vine,  native  to  the  Sonoran  Desert. 


many  hours  after.  It  is  known  that  the 
roots  of  another  species  contain  two 
glucosides,  one  cathartic  and  one  cap¬ 
able  of  dilating  pupils,  but  whether  or  not 
M.  gilensis  has  these  or  similar  chem¬ 
icals  is  not  known. 


REFERENCES 

Curtin,  L.S.M.,  Healing  Herbs  of  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande. 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 


From  left  to  right:  the  white  flowers,  green  fruit,  and  shiny  black  seed 
of  Marah  gilensis.  Fruit  spines  are  thick  but  soft. 
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WINTER  WEEDS 


When  winter  visitors  are  overheard 
saying,  “Boy,  I’d  like  to  have  a  cactus 
garden  at  home  —  no  weeding!”  our 
Garden  staff  just  lean  on  their  hoes  and 
weep  salty  tears.  No  weeds?  Ha! 

All  that  we  spent  this  spring  were  832 
man  hours  doing  nothing  but  weeding, 
and  raked  up  enough,  as  one  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  said,  “to  fill  the  Library”  —  which 
is  20  by  35  feet,  and  high-ceilinged. 

Weeding  must  be  done,  of  course,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  be¬ 
cause  dry  winter  weeds  are  a  fire  haz¬ 
ard,  they  harbor  insects  and  disease- 
causing  fungi  and  bacteria,  and  they 
drop  seeds  which  will  be  next  winter’s 
weeds. 

Blame  heavy  winter  rains  for  the 
weeds.  No  rain,  no  weeds.  Ordinarily  we 
have  a  big  job  of  weeding  only  once 
every  five  to  eight  years,  with  some 
negligible  cultivating  in  between.  But 
this  is  the  third  consecutive  year  of 


heavy  winter  rains,  and  the  third  year 
of  hard  and  long  weeding. 

The  rainfall  pattern  is  interesting.  Our 
annual  rainfall  is  usually  IVz  inches.  In 
1967  the  total  was  9  inches,  and  in  1968 
the  total  was  8.12  inches.  In  both  years 
there  was  more  rain  in  the  winter 
months  than  normal.  The  normal  distri¬ 
bution  of  rain  is  50  per  cent  during  the 
short  winter  rainy  season,  and  50  per 
cent  during  the  summer  rainy  season. 
From  October  1968  to  May  1969  we  re¬ 
corded  5.74  inches  of  rain.  Subtract  that 
from  the  normal  annual  7.50  inches,  and 
you  have  only  1.76  inches,  not  at  all  a 
fifty-fifty  division.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
73  per  cent  of  our  annual  rainfall  in  the 
winter  half  of  the  year. 

An  inch  or  so  of  rain  must  seem  un¬ 
important  to  people  who  live  in  rainier 
climates,  but  we  who  live  in  the  desert 
know  how  much  difference  an  inch 
makes,  and  how  much  work! 


Not  a  beautiful  picture,  but  no  weed  pile  is.  This  one  was  four  feet  high, 
twenty-five  feet  long  —  one  winter’s  weed  crop  here. 
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Thelocactus  pottsii  Salm-Dyck 

If  you  like  to  have  small,  plump 
plants  in  your  collection,  this  is  a 
“must”.  Just  to  look  at  it  in  its  native 
habitat  or  in  collections,  makes  one 
think  that  this  is  a  happy-looking  plant. 

Thelocactus  pottsii  is  a  low  globose 
plant,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
to  4  inches  in  height.  It  grows  under 
shrubs,  in  the  open,  or  in  clumps  of 
tall  grass,  and  can  be  detected  by  its 
shiny  fat  tubercles  each  bearing  a  long, 
deflexed  central  spine,  and  spreading 
and  ascending  long,  flattened  radial 
spines. 

Large  rose-magenta  flowers,  two  to 
two-and-a-half  inches  long,  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  petals  are  ciliate; 
stigma  lobes  are  yellow;  stamens  are 
greenish.  The  fruit  is  globose. 

Backeberg  in  “Die  Cactaceae”  placed 
T.  pottsii  as  a  variety  of  Thelocactus 
bicolor.  This  is  not  justified,  however, 
because  of  the  distinct  differences  in 
flowers,  fruits,  seeds  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearances. 


Cactaceae 


T.  pottsii  photographed  near  Cam- 
argo,  Chih.,  grew  in  a  grass  clump. 

Type  locality:  Near  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

Distribution:  The  states  of  Chihuahua 
and  Coahuila. 

References: 

Backeberg,  C.,  Die  Cactaceae 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 
Bravo,  H.,  Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico 


In  these  sandy  plains  of  Chihuahua,  typical  habitat  of  T.  pottsii ,  are 
also  found  Echinocactus  parryi  and  Echinocereus  polyacantha. 
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Maurandya  acerifolia  has  downy  buds, 
blossoms  and  leaves.  See  page  69. 
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Again  our  FISCAL  YEAR  was 
the  usual  black’’  —  attendance  good 
and  income  the  highest  to  date.  We 
held  very  close  to  our  anticipated  bud¬ 
get.  Income  and  expenses  both  increas¬ 
ed  ten  per  cent.  We  have  used  the 
same  projected  increase  for  the  1969-70 
budget.  (See  page  65.)  Comparison  Col¬ 
umns  of  1968-69  and  1987-68  are  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  report. 

Here  are  some  points  of  interest: 

Under  Assets,  the  Valley  National 
Bank  Savings  Account  is  noticeably 
lower.  This  was  because  we  used  funds 
from  the  account  to  pay  for  our  new 
Library  building. 

Under  Liabilities,  Accounts  Payable, 
a  $2500  note  was  secured  from  Valley 
National  Bank  to  pay  the  contractor  for 
the  Library  building.  This  is  shown  as 
paid  ($2583.29  including  interest)  under 
“Expenditures”,  fourth  line  from  bot¬ 
tom. 

Under  Income,  Retail  Sales  were  $56,- 
947.11  against  purchases  for  our  book¬ 
store  of  $28,433.65.  That,  in  the  trade, 
is  known  as  a  “keystone  markup”. 
Quite  profitable. 

Our  printing  costs  this  year  for  the 
Garden’s  publications  for  resale  (5000 


0ctt£or-i&  MedbeA 


“Cacti  of  the  Southwest”,  5000  “Cactus 
and  Succulents”,  plus  20,000  Nature 
Walk  guides)  amount  to  $3507,  which, 
with  wholesale  and  over-the-counter 
sales,  will  give  us  a  return  of  $8500. 
The  first  two  publications  will  last  two 
years  before  reprinting  is  needed.  The 
20,000  Nature  Walks  will  last  about 
seven  to  nine  months  before  a  revised 
edition,  our  twenty-third,  will  be  needed. 

Cost  of  publication  of  SAGUAROLAND 
BULLETIN  has  decreased,  despite  larg¬ 
er  circulation,  due  to  our  switch  to  off¬ 
set  printing.  With  this  process,  illustra¬ 
tions  are  simply  photographed.  Pre¬ 
viously,  each  picture  had  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  a  metal  plate  before  it  could 
be  printed.  Additional  savings  comes 
from  our  being  able  to  use  a  bulk  rate 
for  mailing. 

An  interesting  note  is  that  each  per¬ 
son  entering  the  Garden  contributes  a 
voluntary  admission  averaging  thirteen 
cents,  and  makes  purchases  averaging 
sixty-two  cents  —  a  total  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  person  visiting  the  Gar¬ 
den. 

National  publicity  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  on  TV  shows,  in  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Arizona  Republic,  and  full- 
color  pages  in  The  Arizonian  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  attendance.  1969-70  in¬ 
dicates  another  busy  and  prosperous 
year. 

You’ll  see  some  new  postage  stamps 
at  the  end  of  August.  In  honor  of  the 
International  Botanical  Congress  meeting 
in  Seattle,  there’ll  be  a  block  of  four  six- 
cent  stamps  picturing  regional  American 
flora.  The  Southwest  stamp  is  the  Ocotil- 
lo,  in  full  color.  Others  are  Ladyslipper, 
Douglas  fir  and  Franklinia— sounds  like 
a  handsome  set. 
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Reports  of  Annual  Meetings 

MEMBERS’  ANNUAL  MEETING 

A  good  number  of  people  was  on  hand  for  the  Members’  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  our  comfortably  air-conditioned  Richter  Library  on  Sunday,  May  8th  at  three 
P.M.  President  John  Rhuart  presided. 

The  large  number  of  mailed-in  votes  were  tabulated  by  Miss  Eleanor  Sloan, 
Frank  Feffer,  C.  M.  Schroeder  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McDougall.  Incumbent  Board 
Members  John  Rhuart  and  Edward  Burrall  were  re-elected  for  three-year  terms. 

The  Director  gave  reports  on  the  past  five  years’  activities  and  on  plans 
for  1969-70. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  BOARD  MEETING 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Boards  with  their  husbands 
and  wives  met  at  the  Garden’s  Richter  Library  on  the  evening  of  June  24th  for 
dinner,  a  delicious  catered  meal  arranged  for  by  our  Board  Member  Mrs.  Mildred 
May.  Chairman  of  the  Board  John  Eversole  presided  for  the  twentieth  year.  Quite 
a  record! 

Minutes  of  the  last  Board  meeting  were  read  by  Secretary  Angela  Bool. 
Financial  report  (see  page  65))  was  given  by  Treasurer  Tom  Goodnight.  The 
Director  was  commended  for  another  successful  year,  for  clearing  all  debts  and 
adding  $8,000  to  the  future  building  program. 

A  committee  of  Tom  Goodnight,  Ed  Burrall  and  your  Director  was  established 
to  investigate  a  retirement  plan  for  the  Garden’s  employees  and  also  to  review 
salaries.  The  report  will  be  made  at  the  next  board  meeting. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Director  on  the  past  year’s  achievements.  Also 
reported,  a  list  of  some  of  the  Garden’s  future  needs  (see  below).  These  items 
will  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Garden’s  main  aim  and  purpose  — 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community  and  to  botanists  of  the  world. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  GARDEN’S  FUTURE  NEEDS 


CYCLONE  FENCE  around  the  Garden  49,500'  $92,000 

ORNAMENTAL  ENTRANCE  GATE  4,000 

PAVED  ROAD  from  entrance  to  Administration  Bldg.  4,500 

INSULATE  Administration  Bldg,  with  urethane  foam  2,000 

New  HERBARIUM  Bldg,  and  equipment  25,000 

Rework  PATIO  after  Herbarium  is  built  3,500 

MOBILE  Home  for  part-time  botanist  8,000 

4"  WATER  LINE  from  Park  to  Visitors’  Bldg.  20,000 

UNDERGROUND  power  line  to  eliminate  power  poles  18,000 

RETIREMENT  PLAN  for  employees  38,000 

GREENHOUSE  for  leaf-succulent  plants  10,000 

2  ten-car  Visitors’  CARPORTS  7,200 

INCOME  for  the  above  will  have  to  come  from: 


GRANTS,  ENDOWMENTS,  raise  voluntary  ADMISSION,  increase  MEMBER¬ 
SHIP  roster,  increased  sales,  contributions,  etc. 
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ARIZONA  CACTUS  &  NATIVE  FLORA  SOCIETY,  INC. 

SPONSORING  THE 
DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 
5/1/68  —  4/30/69 


ASSETS 

Accounts  Receivable  _ 

Inventory  _ ^ _ 

Deposit  Industrial  Insurance 
Cash: 


Comparison 


1968  -  1969 
__$  198.81 

..  9,157.96 

395.00 


1967  -  1968 
$  252.00 

8,022.93 
175.00 


Valley  National  Bank  (Checking)  _  2,045.95  2,878.43 

Valley  National  Bank  (Cert,  of  Deposit)  _  none  none 

Valley  National  Bank  (Savings  Acct.,  w/int.)  8,103.95  80.62 

1st  Federal  Sav.,  Tempe  (Cert,  of  Dep.,  w/int.)  2,916.72  2,800.00 

1st  Federal  Sav.,  Tempe  (Sav.  Acct.,  w/int.)  346.49  238.36 

Petty  Cash  &  Cash  Register  Money _  289.00  289.00 


$23,453.88  $14,736.34 

In  Trust  — 

Lois  Earle  Memorial  Fund  $3,110.00 
Hiram  Pratt  Memorial  Fund  182.00 
Interest  on  Above  Funds  96.19 


$3,388.19 

LIABILITIES 

Accts.  Payable  (67-68  VNB  note)  (68-69  bills)  $  59.55  $  2,500.00 

Arizona  State  Withholding  Tax  _  26.05  26.53 

State  Compensation  Fund  (Industrial)  _  33.06  29.00 


$  118.66 

:J:  :Jc  :f: 

INCOME 

Retail  Sales  _ $56,947.11 

Wholesale  of  Garden  Books  _  3,537.41 

Wholesale  Seeds  _  586.26 

Contributions  _  422.68 

Voluntary  Admissions  _  11,917.39 

Memberships  _ 5,313.50 

Endowments  _  14,200.00 

Interest  (Trust,  Savings,  Certificate)  _ ....  291.24 

Library  Fund  _  1,099.00 

Miscellaneous _  156.00 


$  2,555.53 


$46,422.76 

1,716.27 

7.00 

316.92 

11,416.10 

4,341.50 

16,700.00 

573.54 


EXPENDITURES 


$94,470.59 


Purchases  of  Bookstore  Resale,  minus:  _  $28,433.65 

5,000  CACTI  OF  THE  S/W,  3rd  Printing  ....  2,163.24 

5,000  CACTUS  &  SUCCULENTS,  1st  Printing  729.77 

State  Sales  Tax  (Retail)  _  1,708.40 

Gross  Wages  _  32,622.83 

Payroll  Taxes  (Federal,  Employer)  _  1,495.44 

Office  Supplies  (Stamps  &  Office)  _  2,081.75 

Library  Periodicals,  Books,  dues,  subscriptions  __  234.21 

Monthly  Saguaroland  Bulletin  _  1,471.79 

Utilities  _ 2,708.61 

Fleet  Auto  Expense  _  1,206.39 

Insurance  —  Life,  Accident  &  Hospital  2,004.94 

Insurance  —  (Industrial)  St.  Compensation  642.03 

Insurance  —  Fire,  Theft,  Liab.,  Prop,  damage  1,454.00 


$81,494.09 

$24,057.36 


1.594.78 
-31,218.79 

1.312.78 
671.97 

96.50 

1,675.70 

2.546.75 

1,491.04 

2,859.62 

468.82 

1,093.00 
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Cactus  Show  _  337.45  323.77 

Travel,  Entertainment,  Pub.  Relations,  Misc.  _  1,123.17  1,0?0.82 

Advertising  _  458.04  566.33 

Garden  &  Building  Maintenance  _  2,696.21  1,864.39 

Property  Tax  &  Lease  _  42.53  42.62 

V.N.B.  Loan  &  interest  _  2,583.29 

Postage  for  Wholesale  Books  _  41.48  3.54 

Capital  Improvements:  Lib.  Chairs  $413.92, 

file  $62.40,  Refrig,  units  $457.46  _  933.78  26,230.66 


$87,173.00  $99,149.24 

Above  figures  subject  to  audit. 

ATTENDANCE  of  92,202  persons  contributed  $11,917.39  or  .13  per  person  to 
Voluntary  Admissions  during  1968  -  1969. 

SALES  of  $56,947.11  divided  by  92,202  persons  averaged  .62  per  person. 
MEMBERSHIPS  —  993  1968-69  810  1966-67 

876  1967-68  780  1965-66 


ANTICIPATED 

Bookstore  Sales  _ $  62,641.00 

Wholesale  of  Seeds  _  644.00 

Wholesale  of  Books  _  3,890.00 

Contributions  _  464.00 

Voluntary  Admissions  _  13,108.00 

Memberships  _  5,844.00 

Endowment  _  15,620.00 


$102,211.00 


BUDGET  1969  -  1970 

Purchases  for  Bookstore  _ $34,509.00 

General  Operating  _  7,968.00 

Bldg.  &  Improvements  _  2,965.00 

Fleet  Operation  _  1,326.00 

Utilities  _  2,979.00 

Insurance  _  4,511.00 

Sales  Tax  _  1,878.00 

Salaries  _ * _  35,884.00 


$92,020.00 


The  following  groups  met  at  the  Garden:  Lectures  were  given  to  the  following 


148 

Elementary  School  Classes 

7,473 

groups  away  from  the  Garden: 

7 

High  School  Classes 

348 

5  Garden  Groups 

103 

17 

University  Classes 

361 

8  Civic  Groups 

448 

18 

Desert  Plant  Classes  (WHE) 

139 

1  Cactus  Club 

62 

46 

Illustrated  Lectures  (WHE) 

1,278 

11  Field  Trips 

314 

5 

Orchid  Society  Meetings 

161 

1  Resort 

29 

9 

Cactomaniacs 

413 

4  H.S.  &  Universities 

229 

16 

Garden  Clubs 

250 

1  Convention 

110 

9 

Camp  Fire  Girls  Clubs 

111 

1  A.S.U.  T.V.  Appearance 

14 

Girl  Scouts  &  Brownies 

260 

1  Church 

230 

1 

Board  Meeting  (Dinner) 

21 

1 

Desert  Institute  Class 

44 

1 

Annual  Cactus  Show 

11,866 

1 

Out-of-State  Group 

125 

2 

Church  Groups 

55 

1 

Member  Meeting 

16 

1 

Day  School 

20 

8  Boy  Scouts  Clubs 

85 

3 

Crash  Programs 

88 

1 

Boys  Ranch 

45 

8 

Conventions 

277 

1 

Phx.  Parks — Grinnell  Natural 

History 

29 

*  * 

* 

1969  -  1970  GARDEN  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Construct  Memorials 

Erect  Three  Cantilever  metal  sun  shelters  over  Golden  Barrel,  Coryphantha, 
and  Mammillaria  beds 
Erect  Bird  Feeding  Section 

(Continued  on  page  72 1 
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Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory,  at  6700'  elevation,  is  atop  one  of  the  “sky  islands” 
of  southern  Arizona,  isolated  mountains  that  rear  abruptly  from  the  desert  floor. 
Vegetation  passes  rapidly  through  several  Life  Zones,  culminating  in  the  Canadian 
Zone’s  —  pines  and  oaks,  as  seen  here. 


Ceanothus  greggii 


Fam.  Rhamnaceae 


DESERT  CpANOTHUS 
BUCKBRUSH 


Ceanothus  greggii  is  an  erect,  stiff, 
spherical  shrub  with  many  stiff  unarmed 
branches.  The  bark  and  the  overall  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plant  is  gray  in  color. 
It  attains  a  height  of  up  to  1.5  meters  (5 
feet).  The  thick,  leathery,  evergreen 
leaves  have  entire  margins  and  are  dark 
gray-green  above,  pale  below.  These 
small  narrow  leaves  are  opposed  in  po¬ 
sition  and  ovate  to  elliptic  in  outline. 
They  measure  to  10  mm.  in  width  and 
20  mm.  in  length.  Flowering  occurs  from 
March  to  September.  The  inflorescence 
is  a  short  cluster  of  small  flowers  in  the 
leaf  axils  or  at  the  twig  ends,  and  bare¬ 
ly  extends  beyond  the  leaves.  Flowers 
are  highly  scented.  The  petals  are  white 
to  pinkish,  and  are  little  longer  than  the 
sepals.  The  white  calyx  lobes  are  deltoid 
and  petal-like.  Stamens  number  five  and 
are  near  equal  in  length  to  the  petals. 
Fruit  is  a  globose  three-Iobed  capsule  3 
to  5  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  dry  at  ma¬ 
turity  and  divides  into  three  one-seeded 
nutlets.  Each  seed  is  a  slender  style- 
tipped  nutlet  which  is  discharged  with 
force. 

The  Desert  Ceanothus  has  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  extending  from  western  Texas 
through  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
southern  Nevada  and  southeast  Cali¬ 


fornia,  and  south  into  most  of  Mexico. 
In  Arizona  it  is  limited  to  the  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone  at  elevations  ranging  from 
1050  to  2150  meters  (3445  to  7054  ft.)  in 
Coconino  and  Mohave  Counties  thence 
southeast  through  central  Arizona  to 
Graham  and  Cochise  Counties.  -'Growing 
in  rocky,  gravelly  or  loamy  soils  on  dry 
semidesert  slopes  and  hillsides,  Cean¬ 
othus  greggii  is  associated  with  other 
chaparral  species. 

Unlike  many  other  species  of  Ceanothus 
which  are  utilized  as  ornamentals,  C. 
greggii  is  seldom  in  cultivation.  It  is  the 
most  xerophytic  species  in  Arizona  and 
should  be  well  adapted  to  low  desert 
situations.  Requirements  are  full  or  par¬ 
tial  sun,  well-drained  soils,  and  supple¬ 
mental  water  during  extended  dry 
periods.  It  has  seed  coat  dormancy  which 
can  be  broken  by  soaking  seed  overnight 
in  hot  water  or  by  scarification. 

REFERENCES 

Dayton,  William  A.,  Important  Western 
Browse  Plants 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
USDA  Publication,  Range  Plant 
Handbook 


The  dense  clusters  of 
fragrant  white  flowers 
make  Ceanothus  greggii 
a  shrub  that  should  be 
utilized  in  desert  gardens. 
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Maurandya  acerofolia 


Scrophulariaceae 
Figwort  Family 


Yellow-flowered  Maurandya  growing  on  a  vertical  rock  face  along 
a  trail  in  the  Superstitions.  A  close-up  look  is  on  the  cover. 


The  Figwort  Family  is  a  large  one,  in¬ 
cluding  such  well-known  wildflowers  as 
Mullein,  Penstemon,  Monkey  Flower, 
Paint  Brush  and  Owl  Clover,  as  well  as 
garden-grown  Snapdragon  and  Foxglove. 
Several  other  species  of  the  Maurandya 
genus  are  used  horticulturally,  but  M. 
acerifolia  seems  not  to  be,  in  spite  of  its 
delicate  prettiness. 

Growing  on  canyon  walls,  shaded  rock 
ledges  and  cliffs,  seemingly  out  of  solid 
rocks,  this  compact  little  perennial  has 
prostrate  and  often  hanging  stems.  The 
leaves  are  “maple-shaped”  (as  the  spe¬ 
cific  name  implies),  wider  than  they  are 
long,  and  the  whole  plant  is  densely  vil¬ 
lous,  or  downy,  including  the  flowers. 
Flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
plant,  pale  yellow,  with  a  narrow  tube 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  an 
open  throat.  Flowering  is  from  March 
through  May. 


This  species  is  known  only  from  south- 
central  Arizona,  in  eastern  Maricopa 
County  in  side  canyons  along  the  Salt 
River,  Peralta  Canyon  in  the  Superstition 
Mtns.,  and  also  near  Globe  in  Gila  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  elevations  of  about  2000  feet. 

As  mentioned  above,  acerifolia  means 
“maple-leaved”.  Maurandya  is  named 
for  an  obviously  unusual  woman  with  an 
equally  unusual  name,  Mme  Catharina 
Pancratia  Maurandy,  a  student  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Cartagena,  Spain, 
around  1797. 

M.  acerifolia  is  a  charming  small  plant 
made  even  more  attractive  by  its  rocky 
surroundings. 

REFERENCES 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
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TURBINICACTUS  SCHWARZII 

This  small,  inconspicuous  cactus  is  in 
very  few  collections,  and  understand¬ 
ably  so,  as  it  has  been  so  hard  to 
locate.  Fritz  Schwarz  discovered  it  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  sent  it  to  E.  Shurly  who 
described  it  as  Strombocactus  schwarzii 
in  Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal  of  Great 
Britain,  Vol.  10,  No.  4,  Oct.  1948,  p.  93. 


One  -  inch  -  wide  Turbinicactus 
schwarzii  with  one-half-inch  bud 
growing  in  rocky  soil. 


Curt  Backeberg  in  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Journal  (U.S.A.)  Vol.  23  No.  5  Sept. 
1951  p.  150,  assigned  the  plant  to  Tur¬ 
binicactus  schwarzii,  a  subgenus  of 
Strombocactus  B.  &  R.  In  1957  Dr. 
Helia  Bravo  and  W.  T.  Marshall  rele¬ 
gated  it  to  Toumeya  schwarzii  in  Sa- 
guaroland  Bulletin  Vol.  XI  no.  3  March 
1957  p.  31.  This  is  another  case  where 
a  poor  little  defenseless  plant  is  bumped 
around!  As  research  continues  it  may 
well  in  the  near  future  bear  yet  anoth¬ 
er  generic  name! 

This  solitary  globular  plant  is  IV4 
inches  wide  and  %  inch  high  with  a 
molar-like  tap  root.  Plant  has  a  watery 
sap  and  can  become  quite  desiccated 
if  out  of  the  soil  several  months  but 
will  quickly  fill  out  when  planted  and 
watered. 

The  flattened  tubercles  are  somewhat 


CACTACEAE 

diamond-shaped  and  bear  one  or  two 
white  to  horn-colored  recurved  flexuous 
spines.  Flowers  appear  July  through 
September,  arising  from  the  center  of 
the  apex,  are  about  three-quarters-inch 
high  and  one  to  one-and-a-half  wide,  ro- 
tate-campanulate,  greenish  white  in 
color,  with  a  reddish  midrib  on  each 
petal.  Fruit  is  globose,  green  and  spine¬ 
less,  one-quarter-inch  in  diameter,  dry¬ 
ing  quickly.  It  holds  twenty  to  thirty 
seeds.  The  seed  is  black  and  slightly 
pitted,  measuring  1  mm.  long  by  three- 
quarters  mm.  wide.  The  seed  shape  is 
unusual,  resembling  a  jar  with  a  slight¬ 
ly  flared  rim,  and  the  hilum  or  at¬ 
tachment  scar  is  depressed. 

Fritz  Schwarz  told  the  Garden’s  1955 
expedition  (C.  Mieg,  J.  McCleary,  M. 
Diaz)  that  the  plant  had  disappeared 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  type  locality.  Charles  Mieg  made 
a  trip  in  1956  into  Mexico  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  then  found  a  new  location  of 
the  plant,  about  60  miles  south  of  Mate- 
huala.  In  June  1958  another  Garden  ex¬ 
pedition  (C.  Mieg,  A.  Cuenoud  and  your 
Editor)  substantiated  Mieg’s  find  of  the 
previous  year.  Another  Garden  exnedi- 
tion  in  May  1966  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieg, 
Hans  Krainz  and  Felix  Kraehenbuhl  — 
both  of  Switzerland  —  Mrs.  E.  J.  Church¬ 
ill,  Lois  Earle,  and  your  Editor)  climb¬ 
ed  the  same  small  hill  to  collect  and 
photograph  T.  schwarzii.  We  were 
quickly  surrounded  by  Indian  children 
led  by  an  old,  agile  woman,  who  rapid¬ 
ly  grubbed  out  the  small  plants  from 
between  the  rocks  and  tried  to  sell  them 
to  us.  We  think  that  they  had  been 
selling  them  to  tourists,  thinking  they 
were  “mescal  buttons”  (Lophophora 
williamsii,  the  peyote).  This  stony  hill¬ 
side  with  soil  only  between  the  rocks  is 
quite  different  from  Schwarz’s  original 
discovery  site  which  had  heavy  black 
soil,  grasses  and  shrubs. 
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Type  locality:  Eastern  portion  of  the 
State  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Distribution:  Northeast  corner  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Matehuala  to  Huizachi. 


REFERENCES: 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal  of  Great 
Britain 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal  (U.S.A.) 
Backeberg,  Die  Cactaceae 


Habitat  of  Turbinicactus  schwarzii  on  a  rocky  hill  surrounded  with 
clumps  of  Hechtia  montana. 


Echinocereus  rigidissimus  Cactaceae 

Arizona  Rainbow  Hedgehog 


This  is  one  of  Arizona’s  most  attrac¬ 
tive  hedgehogs,  in  flower  and  plant 
form,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  to 
transplant.  Several  decades  ago,  thou¬ 
sands  were  pilfered  from  the  grasslands 
of  southern  Arizona  and  shipped  east  to 
nurserymen  and  dealers,  where  they 
promptly  died.  The  plants  are  now  re¬ 
establishing  themselves,  and  our  stricter 
state  laws  should  guarantee  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  “discover”  these  plants 
along  Arizona’s  border  with  Mexico  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Cereus  pectinatus  was  the  name  given 
by  Scheidweiler  in  1856.  Engelmann  add¬ 
ed  var.  rigidissimus  in  1857  after 
Emory’s  United  States  and  Mexico 
Boundary  Survey.  In  1941  W.  T.  Marshall 
added  the  varietal  name  to  Echinocer¬ 
eus  dasy acanthus.  1944  saw  Benson  set 
up  the  name  of  Echinocereus  pectinatus 
var.  rigidissimus,  but  we  prefer  to  use 


Britton  &  Rose’s  designation  of  Echi¬ 
nocereus  rigidissimus  published  in  1909. 

This  plant  is  solitary,  seldom  making 
offsets,  covered  with  pectinate  (comb¬ 
like)  spines  arranged  in  bands  circling 
the  plant.  Each  band  of  either  white, 
brown,  yellow  or  red  spines  indicates  a 
period  of  growth.  The  plant  may  experi¬ 
ence  one  to  three  inch  growth  in  a  good 
year.  The  plants  are  four  to  fifteen 
inches  tall,  rather  plump,  three  to 
four  inches  thick  in  their  native  habitat. 
Plants  re-established  in  other  areas  tend 
to  become  thin. 

Lavender-red  to  magenta-purple  flow¬ 
ers,  two  to  three  inches  wide  and  as 
high,  have  a  white  throat.  Stamens  are 
yellow  and  pistil  a  dark  green.  Flower¬ 
ing  is  in  June  and  July.  Flowers  are 
followed  by  a  one-inch-thick  fruit  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  green  skin  and  spines. 
Black  seeds  are  in  a  mucilaginous  pith 
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which  is  slightly  sour  in  taste,  but  edible. 
The  Sonoran  Indians  eat  the  pulp  of  the 
plant,  referring  to  it  as  “cabeza  del 
viejo”  or  “old  man’s  head”. 

Propagation  of  E.  rigidissimus  is 
quite  simple  from  seed,  producing  har¬ 
dy,  good-appearing  plants.  To  grow  a 
plant  removed  from  its  native  habitat, 
cut  off  all  roots  close  to  the  plant, 
apply  powdered  sulphur  to  the  base, 
dry  in  a  shaded  area  for  a  week,  plant 
in  sandy  soil,  removing  the  plant  from 
the  soil  periodically  to  inspect  for  new 
roots.  When  they  appear,  in  one  to 
three  months,  then  water.  Diminish 


water  in  winter  months.  The  plants  will 
take  light  freezing,  as  they  grow  at 
elevations  of  3800  to  6200  feet. 

Type  Locality:  Northern  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Distribution:  Southern  Arizona,  south¬ 
west  New  Mexico,  northern  Sonora,  on 
rocky  slopes  and  grassy  areas  along 
with  oak- woodland  flora. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  The  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
The  Botanical  Works  of  the  late  George 

Engelmann 


Arizona  Rainbow  Hedgehog  ( Echinocereus  rigidissimus)  bearing  flower 
buds  (left  photo)  that  emerged  into  thirteen  gorgeous  magenta  colored 
flowers  (right  photo) . 


(Continued  from  page  66) 

Black  Top  remaining  Paths  in  Garden 

Construct  two  planter  beds  at  Visitors  Building  Entrance 

Expand  Agave  plantings  in  Succulent  House 

Install  two  rustic  Garden  entrance  signs  off  Papago  Parkway 

Make  additional  Indentification  labels  for  plants 

Erect  Chimes  Tower. 
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A  wreath  of  pink  to  rose-colored  blos¬ 
soms  on  this  Mexican  mammillaria,  M 
chionocephala.  See  page  84. 
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Cactus  Rustlers,  by  night,  are  illegally 
removing  plants  from  the  Arizona  desert, 
but  the  are  pursued  by  day  by  our  first 
Cactus  Marshal,  Ed  (Deadeye)  York, 
a  tough  hombre,  who,  with  clanking 
spurs,  is  hauling  offenders  into  court. 
Fines  are  being  levied  and  plants  con¬ 
fiscated. 

Laws  protecting  Arizona  plants  have 
been  on  the  books  for  many  years,  but 
apprehension  of  the  culprits  has  been 
difficult  due  to  lack  of  personnel  in  the 
Agriculture  Dept.  Now,  with  funds  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  Legislature,  Dr.  L.  D.  Mc- 
Corkindale  has  employed  deputies  to  ride 
the  cactus  range  and  enforce  law  and 
order. 

Recently,  a  Texas  landscaping  firm 
applied  for  a  permit  to  remove  additional 
saguaros  to  be  used  around  homes  and 
businesses  in  various  Texas  subdivisions. 
Naturally,  this  idiotic  request  was  not 
granted.  Our  saguaros  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Arizona.  Attempts  to  grow 
saguaros  in  Texas  would  be  a  total  loss 
to  the  purchaser,  as  the  cactus  would 
freeze  in  the  cold  of  interior  Texas,  or 
rot  in  the  damp  southern  coastal  areas. 

Exporting  Cacti  to  other  countries  can 
be  a  most  frustrating  experience.  First, 
you  check  our  export  regulations.  Sec- 


Mcdb^S 


ondly,  you  dig  into  the  requirements  of 
the  recipient’s  country.  You  have  phyto- 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  plants  by  local 
authorities,  and  you  have  all  the  papers 
properly  signed.  Arrangements  are  then 
made  with  a  broker  to  have  space  for 
your  shipment  assigned  on  a  freighter. 
So  you  ship  the  plants.  Months  later  you 
hear  that  the  shipment  is  being  held  in 
some  port  because  of  needed  additional 
permits.  Arrangements  are  made  —  and 
later  still  you  are  informed  that  a  de¬ 
cree  was  passed  in  1953  forbidding  im¬ 
port  of  any  plants  from  the  USA. 

A  friends  of  ours,  Jorge  Rau,  of  Ibiza, 
Spain,  has  been  going  through  this  since 
October  1968.  He  and  his  wife,  Charles 
Mieg  and  our  staff,  packed  ten  boxes 
for  shipment  to  his  home  in  the  Balaeric 
Islands.  We  have  just  received  word  from 
Mr.  Rau  that  the  plants  are  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  returned  to  point  of  origin. 
Certainly  heartbreaking. 

So  be  careful  not  to  ship  plants  to 
Spain  or  other  countries  forbidding  im¬ 
ports  from  the  USA,  and  even  when  you 
are  assured  that  plant  imports  are  al¬ 
lowed,  don’t  overlook  the  possibility  that 
some  obscure  “Act  of  1953”  may  come 
to  life  and  ruin  everything. 

A  Colorado  River  Trip  of  320  miles,  9 
days  and  over  280  breath-taking  rapids 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  your  editor.  Another  trip  is 
planned  in  1979  to  check  any  ecological 
changes  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  river 
water  temperature  effected  by  the  con¬ 
trolled  release  of  water  from  the  new 
Glen  Canyon  dam  on  the  vegetation, 
etc.,  along  the  river.  These  river  trips 
are  quite  safe  if  you  use  large  rubber 
rafts.  Pictures  taken  on  the  trip  will  be 
shown  at  the  Cactomaniacs’  October 
meeting. 
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Stanleya  pinnata 


Cruciferae 
Mustard  Family 


DESERT  PLUME 
DESERT  PRINCE'S  PLUME 


This  close-up  shows  the  exception¬ 
ally  long  filaments  of  S.  pinnata. 

This  is  a  handsome  plant,  its  tall  yel¬ 
low  plumes  of  flowers  lifted  high  above 
the  semi-desert  chaparral  from  late 
spring  through  September. 

Stanleya  pinnata  is  a  perennial,  with 
a  woody  base  from  which  several  stout 
stems  grow  to  a  height  of  15  to  60  inches. 
The  alternate  leaves  are  narrow  and 
simple  on  the  stem,  but  pinnatifid  (cut 
rather  like  a  feather)  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  The  lower  leaves  are  up  to  six 
inches  long. 

The  flowering  head  is  a  dense  raceme 
four  to  twelve  inches  long,  with  crowded 
upright  buds  at  the  top,  horizontal  flow¬ 
ers  farther  down,  and  long  drooping  seed- 
pods  at  the  bottom.  There  are  four  nar¬ 
row,  curling  sepals  and  four  petals  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  inch  long,  and 
bright  yellow  in  color.  The  filaments 
are  strikingly  long  and  threadlike.  The 
fruits  are  slender  pods,  one  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  long. 

S.  pinnata  is  found  from  North  Dakota 
to  Idaho,  south  to  Texas,  Arizona  and 
California.  In  Arizona  its  distribution  is 
from  Apache  County  to  Mohave,  Yava¬ 


pai,  Gila  and  Yuma  Counties,  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  2500-6000  feet.  It  blooms  from 
late  spring  through  September.  Where 
these  pictures  were  taken,  elevation  4200 
ft.,  blooming  began  in  early  May.  At 
elevations  of  7000  ft.  we  have  noticed  that 
blooming  does  not  begin  until  late  June 
or  early  July. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  plant 
is  a  selenium  indicator,  that  is,  it  grows 
in  soils  containing  selenium.  The  plant 
itself  contains  selenium,  drawn  from  the 
soil,  and  although  the  leaves  and  pods 
are  used  by  Indians  as  pot  herbs,  they 


Buds,  flowers,  and  long,  thin  fruits 
are  all  present  on  this  raceme. 
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must  be  boiled  and  drained  several  times 
before  eating  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
selenium  content. 

S.  pinnata  closely  resembles  Cleome 
(spider  flower)  in  appearance,  although 
it  belongs  to  a  different  plant  family.  It 
is  occasionally  grown  in  gardens. 


REFERENCES 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  Desert  Wild  Flowers 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Patraw,  P.  M.,  Flowers  of  the  South¬ 
west  Mesas 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  &  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


This  clump  of  Stanley  a  pinnata  is  approximately  four  feet  tall. 


Echinocereus  melcmacanthus  Cactaceae 

CLARET  CUP 


This  small-to-immense  clumped  plant 
was  found  near  Santa  Fe  and  noted  in 
1849  by  Engelmann  as  a  variety  of 
Echinocereus  coccineus.  It  was  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dried  and  dead  plants  received 
by  Engelmann  from  Fendler,  who  col¬ 
lected  around  Santa  Fe. 

Over  the  past  century  many  names 
have  been  given  to  this  plant,  and  its 
position  in  nomenclature  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain.  Many  botanists  place  it  as  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  E.  triglochidiatus. 

The  plant  bears  the  misleading  specific 
name  of  melanocanthus,  meaning  “black- 
spined,”  whereas  the  plants  are  almost 
always  white-spined.  There  is  one  colony 
of  them  on  the  Hualapi  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  west  of  Seligman,  Arizona,  which  is 


black-spined.  Apparently  those  plants 
sent  to  Engelmann  by  Fendler  had 
blackened  spines  due  to  the  length  of 
time  it  took  to  ship  them  from  Santa  Fe 
to  St.  Louis. 

Unattractive  though  the  plant  may  be, 
it  has  lovely  scarlet  to  brick  red  flowers 
quite  lacking  in  the  blue  pigment  that 
we  find  in  E.  engelmannii,  E.  fendleri, 
and  their  varieties.  The  flowers  remain 
open  for  about  a  week  before  the  petals 
begin  to  wither.  Flowering  is  from 
March  to  early  July,  depending  upon  el¬ 
evation.  Plants  brought  down  into  the 
lower  deserts  flower  for  only  three  or 
four  days,  because  of  the  low  humidity. 

This  clumped  plant  can  be  found  un¬ 
expectedly  among  rocks,  under  conifers, 
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Multi-headed  plant  near  Mayer, 
Ariz.  Manuel  Diaz  (at  right)  and 
friend. 


oaks,  on  rocky  hillsides  and  grassy  slopes 
from  4000-8000  ft.  elevation.  Sometimes 
in  colonies,  otherwise  solitary. 

E.  melanacanthus  is  often  confused 


with  var.  mojavensis  which  has  long 
twisted  spines,  or  with  var.  polyacanthus 
which  has  short  spines  on  turgid  stems. 

It  blooms  irregularly  in  its  native 
habitat,  and  may  go  for  years  bearing 
three  or  four  flowers  on  a  clump  of 
over  one  hundred  heads,  then  suddenly, 
one  season,  it  will  have  hundreds  of 
spectacular  flowers.  Strangely,  very  few 
of  its  light-red  elongated  fruits  form  af¬ 
ter  these  masses  of  flowers. 

The  plant  blooms  sparingly  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  slow  grower,  and  needs 
shade  in  lower  elevations. 

TYPE  LOCALITY 
Near  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

DISTRIBUTION 

New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado. 

REFERENCES 
Benson,  The  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Engelmann,  Cactaceae  of  the  U.S.A. 
Marshall,  Arizona’s  Cactuses. 


E.  melanacanthus  flowers  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cactus 
blossoms,  both  in  shape  and  in  the  intense  scarlet  color. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 


1969 


Aug.-Sept., 
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A  long,  twisting,  hill-climbing  road,  the  Apache  Trail,  east  of  Phoenix,  skirts 
the  man-made  lakes  on  the  Salt  River,  and  ends  at  Roosevelt  Lake,  first  and  largest 
of  these  lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  best  drives  in  springtime  for  “wildflower  watching.” 


Medicinal  Uses  of  Palo  Dulce 

This  small  tree  has  an  exceedingly 
hard  wood  and  its  dark  inner  core  has 
long  been  used  by  local  Indians  and 
others  as  a  tonic  of  exceptional  proper¬ 
ties.  It  was  used  several  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a  cup  carved 
from  the  heartwood  of  such  trees  was 
considered  a  royal  gift  of  great  value. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Legume  Family, 
found  at  elevations  above  5000  feet  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

It  is  also  found  in  limited  quantities  in 
Arizona  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
leading  from  Nogales  to  Ruby. 

I  first  heard  of  the  remarkable  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  wood  from  John  Hilton, 
painter  and  well-known  naturalist,  who 
spent  many  years  in  northern  Mexico. 
Once  when  he  was  thoroughly  weakened 
by  malaria  and  dengue  fever  an  Indian 
woman  in  Sonora  dosed  him  with  a  brew 
prepared  from  this  wood,  and  John 
claims  that  in  ten  days  he  found  him¬ 
self  fully  recovered.  This  is  recorded  in 
his  book  “Sonora  Scrapbook.”  In  my 
own  case,  it  took  me  about  five  months 
to  get  over  the  aftereffects  of  malaria 
which  I  contracted  in  that  country. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  out  nothing 
of  a  definite  nature  about  this  “cure,” 
which  is  classified  as  pure  quackery,  of 
course.  The  wood,  namely  the  dark 
heartwood  of  the  plant,  is  shaved  and 
put  into  cold  water  and  left  for  maybe 
half  an  hour.  It  changes  the  color  of 
the  water  to  an  opalescent  yellowish 
brown  and  green,  which  in  turn  appears 
blue  under  artificial  light. 

While  John  Hilton  recommended  the 
brew  for  any  rundown  condition,  I  find 
that  plain  old  age  does  not  come  under 
this  heading,  and  no  rejuvenating  prop¬ 
erties  have  been  discovered  by  either 
myself  or  by  other  hopefuls  of  the 
same  age. 

Last  summer  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  George  Lindsey,  the  director  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Science  in  San 


(Eysenhardtia  polystachia) 

Francisco,  asking  for  an  urgent  shipment 
of  Palo  dulce  to  Hawaii.  John  Weber  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  I  were  the 
elected  volunteers  to  collect  the  needed 
material.  The  request  had  originated 
through  John  Hilton,  and  the  condition 
he  claimed  would  be  cured  was  anemia. 
Anemia  is  particularly  amenable  to 
treatment  with  Palo  dulce,  it  appears, 
and  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  to  the 
facts.  We  sent  maybe  twenty  pounds  to 
Hawaii.  A  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  a  daughter 
in  Iraq  who  was  suffering  from  anemia 
and  no  conventional  treatment  seemed 
to  have  any  effect.  The  young  woman 
was  sinking  rapidly.  At  the  same  time, 
another  woman  on  Maui  was  suffering 
from  the  same  thing,  and  no  liver  ex¬ 
tracts  or  other  medicine  seemed  to  help. 
Thus  we  had  two  cases  on  which  to  try 
the  effectiveness  of  this  wood. 

We  never  heard  from  Iraq  directly, 
but  it  appears  that  about  ten  days  after 
beginning  to  take  the  Palo  dulce  tea, 
the  young  lady  and  her  husband  took 
off  on  an  African  safari,  so  apparently 
she  is  going  strong  again. 

Later  that  summer  the  elder  Lindsays 
came  for  a  visit  to  the  States  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  them  with 
us  for  a  short  time.  Through  Mrs.  Lind¬ 
say  I  heard  that  the  second  patient  did 
very  well  on  Palo  dulce  medication.  In 
fact,  her  doctor  reported  that  in  six 
days  of  taking  this  brew  her  red  cor¬ 
puscle  count  was  up  a  full  20%.  The 
doctor  told  her  to  throw  all  other  medi¬ 
cine  away  and  stick  to  this  new  treat¬ 
ment.  He  was  most  interested  in  the 
new  material,  of  which  we  had  sent 
plenty.  But  here  the  story  ends.  We 
never  heard  any  more  from  anybody  as 
to  further  results. 

This  is  all  the  data  we  have  on  Palo 
dulce.  It  is  sketchy  and  inconclusive, 
nevertheless  the  results  show  great 
promise  from  what  little  we  do  know. 
Some  of  this  wood  is  available  at  the 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden  for  accredited 
medical  researchers  only.  It  can  be 
used  for  further  experiments,  but  as  to 
its  limitations,  we  have  no  information. 
So  far  we  known  only  that  it  seems  an 
effective  help  in  overcoming  anemia 
and  malarial  fever,  and  these  are  the 
only  definite  points  settled  to  date.  And 
even  here  there  are  not  enough  cases  to 
warrant  stating  it  will  work  in  all  simi¬ 
lar  cases. 


YUCCA  SCHIDSGERA 

MOHAVE 

Yucca  schidigera  is  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  that  has  a  single  trunk  or  several 
stems  branching  close  to  the  base.  It 
forms  a  broad  and  open  clump,  and  the 
rough  fissured  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
shag  of  dead  leaves.  The  trunk  may  at¬ 
tain  a  diameter  of  40  cm.  and  a  height 
of  from  1  to  4.5  meters.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  yellow-green  concave  leaves 
which  are  broadest  at  the  middle.  These 
are  quite  thick,  stout,  and  very  rigid, 
measuring  30  to  60  cm.  in  length  and  to 
to  5  cm.  in  width.  Leaf  margin  is  gray 
to  light-brown  with  many  coarse  fibers, 
curling  at  first  then  separating.  Termin¬ 
al  spine  is  sharp  and  short,  about  1,2 
cm.  in  length.  A  short  inflorescence 


So  much  is  certain:  there  are  no  after¬ 
effects  from  the  drinking  of  this  tea  or 
whatever  one  wants  to  call  it.  It  is  wood 
shavings  steeped  in  cold  water  and  never 
heated.  The  shavings  can  be  used  several 
times.  There  is  no  taste  to  the  drink. 

Pure  quackery  so  far  —  but  so  was 
quinine  which  came  from  the  bark  of 
a  tree.  Eventually  we  may  discover 
something  of  real  value. 

-C.  M. 


Family  LILIACEAE 

YUCCA 

rises  on  a  scape  of  15  cm.  or  longer.  It 
is  a  dense  panicle  comprised  of  a  cluster 
of  many  flowers  and  measures  from  50 
to  125  cm.  in  overall  length.  The  globose 
flowers  are  small,  3.2  to  4.5  cm.  long, 
and  white  or  cream  colored,  tinged  with 
purple.  Flowering  extends  from  March 
through  April.  Filaments  are  attached 
at  the  base  and  are  12  to  16  mm.  long. 
The  pistil  is  less  than  4  cm.  and  the 
style  is  very  short.  Yucca  schidigera  is 
one  of  the  baccate  yuccas,  having  a 
non-dehiscent  fleshy  fruit  that  is  sweet 
and  edible.  The  asymmetrical  fruit  is 
ovoid  to  oblong  and  measures  5  to  10 
cm.  in  length  and  3  to  4  cm.  in  diameter. 
It  is  not  persistent  to  the  next  flowering 


Habitat  of  Yucca  schidigera,  the  extremely  dry  desert  near  the  Colorado 
River. 


Aug.-Sept.,  1969 
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The  leaves  of  Y.  schidigera 
rise  higher  than  the  flower¬ 
ing  stalk  and  often  partially 
conceal  the  dense  panicle  of 
creamy  flowers.  Note  the 
fiber  threads  on  the  leaf  mar¬ 
gins. 


season.  The  flat,  dull-black  seeds  are 
rather  thick  and  rough. 

Distribution  of  the  Mohave  Yucca  is 
limited  to  northwestern  Arizona,  southern 
Nevada,  and  southern  California  in  the 
United  States  and  to  northern  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mexico.  In  Arizona  it  ranges 
in  central  Mohave  county  from  around 
Kingman,  west  and  north  to  the  Colorado 
River.  Extending  from  sea-level  to  about 
1300  meters  (4,000  ft.),  it  grows  on  rocky 
slopes,  foothills,  and  alluvial  plains  and 
valleys.  This  species  is  featured  in  both 
the  lower  and  upper  Sonoran  zones  in 
the  desert  and  chaparral  belts  and  the 
marginal  edge  of  the  juniper  belt.  In 
Arizona  both  Yucca  brevifolia  and  Yucca 
baccata  var.  vespertina  are  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Mohave  Yucca. 

While  Yucca  schidigera  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  ornamental  in  the  desert  garden, 


it  is  of  such  slow  growth  that  to  begin 
with  seed  is  out  of  the  question.  Where 
specimens  are  locally  available,  they  can 
be  successfully  transplanted.  Sites  hav¬ 
ing  full  sun  exposure  and  well-drained 
soils  should  be  selected  for  planting. 
Larger  specimens  make  good  background 
plants  and  in  any  situation  adequate 
room  should  be  provided  for  expanded 
growth. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Little,  Elbert  L.,  Southwestern  Trees, 
Agric.  Handbook  No.  9  U.S.D.A. 
McKelvey,  Susan  D.,  Yuccas  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States 
Webber,  J.  M.,  Yuccas  of  the  South¬ 
west,  Agric.  Monograph  No.  17  U.S. 
D.A. 
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NEW  THIS  SUMMER:  Cantilevered  redwood  and  metal  shelters  to  protect  tender 
plants  from  sunburn.  The  three  shown  cover  (first)  the  Golden  Barrel  Cacti,  (second) 
the  Coryphantha  bed,  (third)  the  new  Mammillaria  bed. 


Aug.-Sept.,  1969 
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Mammillaria  chionocephala 

This  attractive  four-inch  globose  pin¬ 
cushion  was  distributed  by  Pringle  in 
1890  as  Mammillaria  acanthophlegma 
and  has  been  in  collections  for  many 
years.  In  1906  Dr.  J.  A.  Purpus  described 
it  as  M.  chionocephala  in  Monatsschr. 
Kakteenk.  Later  he  located  it  and  pho¬ 
tographed  it  at  Minas  de  San  Rafael, 
Mexico,  in  1910.  Britton  &  Rose  assigned 
it  as  Neomammillaria  chinocephala.  (The 
omitted  “o”  is  a  typographical  error  in 
Britton  &  Rose.) 

The  plant  has  a  wide  distribution 
through  the  states  of  Coahuila,  northern 
Durango  and  northern  San  Luis  Potosi. 
On  our  1966  collecting  trip,  Hans  Krainz 
(Switzerland)  found  it  15  km.  south  of 
Parras  de  la  Fuente,  and  also  60  km. 
south  of  Matehuala. 

This  easy-to-grow  Mammillaria  is 
densely  covered  with  stiff  white  centrals 


Cactaceae 

numbering  two  to  four,  accompanied  by 
22-24  white  radial  spines.  The  bases  of 
the  tubercles  bear  dense  white  wool  and 
stiff  hairs  which  persist  for  years. 

Flowers  form  a  crown  on  the  apex  of 
the  plant.  They  are  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  pink  to  rose-red,  blossoming 
April  through  May,  and  are  followed  by 
dark  carmine  clavate-shaped  fruit,  about 
three-quarters  inch  long.  Seeds  are 
brown. 

TYPE  LOCALITY 
Sierra  de  Parras,  Coahuila,  Mexico. 
DISTRIBUTION 
Highlands  of  central  Mexico. 
REFERENCES 

Backeberg,  C.,  Die  Cactaceae 

Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 

Craig,  D.  R.,  Mammillaria  Handbook. 


This  hillside  is  typical  habitat  of  M.  chionocephala  as  well  as  Ferocactus 
pilosus.  Location  is  near  Saltillo,  Coahuila. 


You’re  here !  Two  new  fourteen-feet-long  signs  at  the  Garden  entrance. 
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Layia  glandulosa  is  called  “White  Tidy 
Tips”.  Story  is  on  page  94. 
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Now  with  the  heat  out  of  the  sun,  the 
Garden’s  staff  is  busy  cleaning  out  beds, 
trimming  plants,  removing  summertime 
cover  from  tender  plants,  setting  out 
new  plants  and  continuing  the  endless 
job  of  keeping  the  Garden  neat.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  daily  have  visitors  tell 
us,  “It’s  the  cleanest  garden  in  the 
country.” 

Activities  for  the  fall  season  begin  on 
October  7,  with  the  Cactomaniacs  first 
meeting  a  pot-luck  supper  followed  by 
slides  showing  Your  Daring  Editor’s 
courageous  trip  down  the  Colorado  Riv¬ 
er  on  a  rubber  raft  last  July. 

Classes,  lectures  and  nature  hikes  be¬ 
gin  in  November.  A  calendar  of  the  1969- 
70  activities  will  be  enclosed  with  the 
November  Bulletin. 

The  XI  International  Botanical  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  August  24  through  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  was  the  largest  ever  held,  and 
Your  Editor  would  like  to  share  some  of 
his  experiences  with  you. 

The  first  Congress  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1917,  and  later  ones  every  five 
years,  although  World  War  II  interrup¬ 
ted  the  sequence.  Congresses  have  met 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  this 
year  was  the  turn  for  the  U.S.A.  again. 
The  USSR  has  extended  an  invitation 


NcdbzA 

for  the  next  Congress  to  be  held  at  Len¬ 
ingrad  in  1975,  and  the  Congress  Board 
will  act  on  this  invitation  at  their  next 
meeting. 

Over  4700  delegates  registered,  from 
58  countries.  1543  papers  were  given,  70 
demonstrations  and  slide  showings  were 
presented,  all  during  a  ten-day  period 
from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  each  day.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  one  could  not  attend  all  the 
sessions  desired.  Besides  papers  and 
demonstrations,  there  were  numerous 
field  trips  for  the  delegates:  to  Mt. 
Rainier,  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  ferry¬ 
boat  trips,  a  “salmon  bake”  barbecue 
on  Blake  Island,  U.  of  W.  Arboretum 
tour.  And  then  there  were:  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  reception,  the  Mayor’s  dinner,  the 
President’s  dinner,  the  opening  and 
closing  and  plenary  sessions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Your  Editor  squeezed  in  :  dahlia 
show,  fuchsia  show,  bonsai  show,  and 
dinenr  with  the  Garden’s  Seattle  mem¬ 
bers,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Bumstead. 

Tremendous  preparations  had  to  be 
made  for  such  an  immense  gathering 
in  Seattle,  and  planning  began  four  and 
a  half  years  ago.  It  was  beautifully  done, 
and  everything  progressed  on  schedule 
throughout  the  Congress. 

A  pre-Congress  series  of  Nomenclature 
sessions  attracted  over  440  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  plant  names.  Dr.  Reed  Col¬ 
lins,  President  of  the  International  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Plant  Taxonomy  and  Nomen¬ 
clature,  emphasized,  “In  the  western 
hemisphere  alone,  the  index  of  visible 
plants  runs  to  3,000  new  plants  a  year. 
We  must  be  careful  about  the  character¬ 
istics  of  what  we  name.  We  must  make 
sure  we  are  not  renaming  something  al¬ 
ready  named.” 

Dr.  Kenneth  V.  Thimann,  President  of 
the  International  Botanical  Congress,  on 

(continued  on  page  95) 
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Mammillaria  viperina  Cactaceae 


Compare  the  appearance  of  this  plant  of  M.  viperina  from  our  Garden 
with  the  one  below,  growing  in  the  wild.  Yes,  it’s  the  same  species. 


This  rather  uninteresting  pincushion 
cactus  is  found  in  dry  alkaline  soils  in  the 
state  of  Puebla,  Mexico.  It  is  not  a 
plant  of  beauty,  as  it  blends  with  the 
surrounding  gray  soil,  yet  it  bears  beau¬ 
tiful  half-inch  pink  to  carmine-red  flow¬ 
ers,  each  petal  having  lighter  or  darker 
midribs,  during  late  May  and  early  June. 

It  was  described  by  J.  A.  Purpus  in 


We  photographed  this  plant  not  far 
from  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  Mexico. 


Monatschr.  Kakteenk.  1912  as  Mammil¬ 
laria  viperina  because  the  stems  look 
something  like  snakes.  In  1930  Dr.  Helia 
Bravo  H.  set  it  in  the  genus  Neomam- 
millaria.  W.  Taylor  Marshall,  in  Cacta¬ 
ceae  1941,  in  relegating  it  to  a  subspecies, 
Mammillaria  elongata  viperina,  was  pos¬ 
sibly  unaware  of  the  flower  color.  M. 
elongata,  found  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo, 
has  light  cream  to  dark  yellow  flowers. 

The  plant  has  been  described  as  grow¬ 
ing  upright  at  first  and  then  falling  over 
and  creeping  along  the  ground.  In  our 
own  observations  in  Tehuacan  we  find 
that  during  dry  periods  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  procumbent,  but  after  heavy  rains 
a  large  portion  of  each  plant  stem  be¬ 
comes  erect. 

M.  viperina  is  a  cespitose,  usually  de¬ 
cumbent  plant,  with  stems  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  tubercles  are  quite  short  and  light 
green.  There  are  no  central  spines,  but 
there  are  25  to  39  recurved  radial  spines 
in  each  areole.  Spines  are  quite  variable 
in  color,  ranging  from  white  through  yel¬ 
low  to  brownish-black. 

The  plant  produces  many  carmine-red 
clavate  fruits,  about  one-eighth  inch  in 
diameter  and  three-quarters  inch  in 
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Habitat  of  M.  viperina,  Zapotitlan  in  the  Tehuacan  valley.  Also  here: 
Cereus  ruficeps,  Cephalocereus  tetetso,  Myrtillocactus  grandiareolatus. 


length,  with  the  dried  flower  persistent. 
The  seeds  are  light  tan  and  finely  pitted. 

In  cultivation  the  plant’s  dark  spines 
become  lighter  and  the  new  spines  are 
white.  This  creates  some  confusion  in 
identification  unless  you  know  the  plant’s 
native  habits.  Again,  stems  of  potted 
plants  will  hang  over  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  something  that  naturally  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  wild. 


Type  locality:  Road  from  Tehuacan 
to  San  Luis  Teutitlanpa. 

Distribution:  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

References : 

Bravo,  Cactaceas  de  Mexico 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 
Craig,  Mammillaria  Handbook. 


Echinocereus  polyacanthus 

GIANT  CLARET  CUP 


Cactaceae 


Dr.  A.  Wislizenus,  in  the  two  years 
1846-7,  let  an  arduous  expedition  from 
Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and 
on  to  Chihuahua,  Parras,  Saltillo,  Mon- 
terry  and  Matamoros  in  Mexico.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  expedition  covered  the  Chihua- 
huan  Desert  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
northern  Mexico,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
travels  he  turned  his  botanical  collec¬ 
tions  and  notes  over  to  Dr.  Georg  Eng- 
elmann  in  St.  Louis  for  descriptions  of 
his  recently-found  “novelties.” 


The  notes  on  one  cactus  said,  “Be¬ 
tween  Chihuahua  and  Cosihuiriachi,  but 
especially  about  the  latter  place,  the 
porphyritic  soil  produced  a  number  of 
Cactaceae,  especially,  some  strange 
Echinocacti,  several  Mammillaria  and  a 
few  Opuntia,  and  principally  a  great 
variety  of  Echinocerei.  One  of  the  latter 
is  completely  covered  with  stout  and 
long  spines;  ...” 

Drs.  Englemann  and  Asa  Gray  in  1849 
described  this  “latter”  species  as  Echi¬ 
nocereus  polyacanthus.  In  1926  Orcutt 
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Sturdy,  erect  stems  of  E.  polycan- 
thus,  each  bearing  several  buds. 


described  it  as  Echinocereus  arizonicus, 
and  in  1944,  Dr.  Lyman  Benson  relegated 
the  plant  to  a  varietal  status,  Echino¬ 
cereus  triglochidiatus  var.  polyacanthus. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  and 
“clean”  that  is,  the  very  few  spines 
(in  the  Arizona  form)  do  not  obscure  the 
light  green  body  color  of  the  six-to-twelve- 
inch  erect  stems.  The  plant  has  a  single 
stem  for  several  years,  then  becomes 
cespitose,  eventually  forming  large  two- 
foot-wide  clumps  of  fifteen  to  forty 
stems,  each  stem  two  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  These  large  clumps 
occur  when  the  plant  grows  in  stable, 
level  ground.  When  it  grows  on  cliffs  the 
clumps  are  narrower,  and  many  stems 
become  pendant.  An  odd  characteristic 
of  E.  polyacanthus  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  cactus  in  which,  when  the  stems 
are  flaccid,  the  spine  clusters  will  break 
of  with  only  the  lightest  handling. 

The  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
are  scarlet  to  red  and  arise  near  the 
stem  apex.  They  remain  open  for  four 
or  five  days  and  nights  in  the  natural 
habitat,  blooming  in  late  May  and  June. 


Under  cultivation  at  lower  elevations  the 
flowers  remain  open  up  to  three  days, 
closing  each  night. 

Dr.  Engelmann  gave  the  specific 
name  polyacanthus  (many-spined)  be¬ 
cause  the  type-plants  collected  by  Wis- 
lizenus  had  many  short  stout  spines,  but 
those  plants  we  find  growing  in  our 
Arizona  mountains  have  short  thin 
spines  that  are  arranged  as  follows: 
central  spines,  1"-1%"  long,  usually  por- 
rect  or  turned  downward,  2-4;  radial 
spines  %"  long,  oppressed  to  non-tuber- 
culate  ribs,  about  10. 

The  Arizona  plants  are  found  in  desert 
grasslands  and  in  the  oak  belt  at  35001- 
5500  ft.  elevation  in  the  Pinal,  Galiuro, 
Chiricahua  and  Huachuca  Mountains. 

Type  locality:  Cosihuiriachi,  Chihua¬ 
hua,  Mexico. 

Distribution:  Chihuahua,  Durango  in 
Mexico;  western  New  Mexico,  southern 
Arizona. 

References : 

Benson,  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Engelmann,  Boundary  Survey. 


Flowers  of  the  Giant  Claret  Cup  are 
scarlet,  and  the  stigma  bright  green 
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In  the  flat,  short-grass  desert  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  south  of  Tucson, 
the  mission  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  a  landmark  visible  for  miles. 
Although  the  present  church  was  built  in  the  1790’s  the  mission  itself  was 
founded  in  1692  to  serve  the  Papago  Indians,  and  still  does  so  today. 


Fam.  LILIACEAE 


YUCCA  SCHOTTII  Engelm. 

Mountain  Yucca 


Yucca  Schottii  is  a  shrubby  or  arbor¬ 
escent  yucca  having  from  one  to  several 
stems  of  varying  heights  up  to  2.5  met¬ 
ers  (8.33  ft.).  It  forms  an  open  clump 
of  stems  that  are  simple  or  rarely 
branched  and  spreading  toward  the  top. 
These  trunks  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
dead  leaf  shag  and  the  bark,  where  ex¬ 
posed,  is  reddish  brown  to  gray.  The 
numerous  bayonetlike  leaves  are  blue- 
green  or  gray-green  with  a  smooth  and 
glossy  texture.  These  are  in  a  terminal 
head  or  all  along  the  entire  stem.  They 
are  spreading,  thin  and  flexible,  and  con¬ 
cave,  with  a  length  to  one  meter  and  a 
width  of  5.5  cm.  Leaf  margin  is  a  thin 
red  line  without  teeth  or  free  fibers.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  few  fine  fibers  are  present. 
There  is  a  strong,  very  short  and  sharp 
terminal  spine.  The  short,  much  branch¬ 
ed  inflorescence  rises  from  a  very  short 
scape  and  is  exserted  for  only  about  half 
its  length  above  the  leaves.  It  is  hairy 
throughout.  Flowers  are  globose  to  sub- 
globose  and  small,  measuring  only  to 
3  cm.  in  length.  They  are  white  and 
numerous  in  a  large  ellipsoidal  cluster. 
Flower  segments  measure  only  30  mm. 
in  length  and  the  short  filaments  are  at¬ 
tached  at  the  very  base  of  the  perianth. 
There  are  three  erect  and  thickened 
stigmas  rising  on  a  short  style.  Flower¬ 
ing  occurs  from  April  throughout  Aug¬ 
ust,  but  comes  usually  during  the  latter 
two  months.  Fruit  is  of  a  baccate  type 
being  fleshy  and  indehiscent.  It  is  small, 
8  to  12  cm.  long  and  2.5  to  4  cm  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  The 
rough,  dull  black,  obovate  seeds  are 
thick  and  flat  and  measure  6  by  9  mm. 

Distribution  of  the  Mountain  Yucca  is 
limited  to  southeastern  Arizona  and 
southwestern  New  Mexico  in  the  United 
States  and  northern  Chihuahua  and  Son¬ 
ora  in  Mexico.  In  Arizona  it  extends  from 


southwestern  Pinal  county  into  eastern 
Pima,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Cochise  counties. 
In  New  Mexico  it  is  found  along  the 
southern  border  of  Hidalgo  county.  This 
species  is  mostly  of  the  upper  Sonoran 
Zone  at  elevations  ranging  from  1,200 
to  2,100  meters  (4,000  to  7,000  ft.).  It 
grows  in  the  mountains,  on  canyon  slopes, 
and  down  into  the  foothills  of  the  oak 
woodland  and  upper  desert  grassland 
habitats. 

Yucca  Schottii  is  a  particularly  hand¬ 
some  ornamental  species  with  broad 
limits  of  tolerance  to  both  heat  and  cold. 
As  with  most  arborescent  yuccas  it  is  of 
slow  growth  rate,  but  under  cultivation 
it  responds  better  than  the  others.  In 
shaded  canyons  and  glens  it  attains  a 
very  robust  and  succulent  growth  closely 
approximating  some  of  the  tropical 
species  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  highly 
recommended  species  for  the  desert  gar¬ 
den,  if  a  source  of  material  can  be 
found. 

Viability  of  seed  is  long  term  and  per¬ 
cent  germination  of  fresh  seed  is  high. 
As  with  most  yuccas,  a  coarse  well- 
drained  soil  is  preferable  and  it  will 
thrive  in  either  full  sun  or  quite  dense 
shading.  Being  of  an  erect  arborescent 
growth  form,  there  is  a  limited  require¬ 
ment  for  space. 

REFERENCES: 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora. 

Little,  Elbert  L.,  Southwestern  Trees, 
Agric.  Handbook  No.  9,  U.S.D.A. 

McKelvey,  Susan  D.,  Yuccas  of  the  South¬ 
western  United  States.  Pt.  I. 

Webber,  John  M.,  Yuccas  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Agric.  Monograph  No.  17, 
U.S.D.A. 
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Above:  Flower  stalk  and  close-up  of  blossoms  of  Y.  schottii.  This  would 
be  one  of  the  nicest  yuccas  for  desert  landscaping  if  one  could  find  it  in 
nurseries.  It  is  much  better  adapted  to  dry  gardens  than  the  commonly 
used  Y.  aloifolia  or  Y.  recurvifolia.  Perhaps  nurserymen  will  soon  try 
to  build  up  a  stock  of  this  handsome  and  easily  maintained  plant. 

October  in  the  Garden 

No  flowers  in  October?  Yes,  there  are.  Many  of  the  barrel  cactus  are  topped 
with  bright  red  and  yellow  blossoms.  In  the  Leaf  Succulent  Lath  House  quite  a  few 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  plants  think  it’s  spring,  and  are  flowering:  Stapelias, 
Huernias,  Euphorbias,  and  others.  The  Yellow  Trumpet  Bush  is  in  flower  outdoors, 
and  the  Cassia  wislizenii,  a  high-desert  shrub,  is  covered  with  vivid  yellow  flowers, 
each  one  more  than  an  inch  across. 

Prickly  pears  are  perhaps  more  striking  in  October  than  they  are  when  they 
flower  in  spring.  Certainly  the  big  and  plentiful  purple-red  fruit  and  the  gray-green 
pads  make  a  brilliant  contrast. 

Another  October  attraction  is  the  return  of  our  winter  birds.  Fall  migrants  and 
winter  residents  seem  to  find  the  Garden  a  good  place  to  visit.  Other  winter  visitors 
start  returning  in  October,  also  —  human  ones.  Our  fall  schedule  of  activities  begins 
this  month,  too.  Page  96  has  the  details.  October  is  a  fine  month  in  the  Garden. 
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Layia  glandulosa 


Compositae 


WHITE  TIDY  TIPS 


Small  glands  on  the  involucre  give 
L.  glandulosa  its  specific  name. 


(To  start  with  a  digression:  In  gath¬ 
ering  data  for  this  article  we  found  that 
the  genus  Layia,  like  many  others,  was 
named  for  a  person,  Mr.  G.  T.  Lay,  who 
was  botanist  on  Capt.  Beechy’s  voyages 
to  California  in  1825-28  on  the  ships 
“Blossom”  and  “Sulphur.”  Now  this  is 
mildly  interesting,  but  Mr.  Lay’s  full 
name  is  a  real  knock-out— G.  Tradescant 
Lay.  How  dignified,  sonorous,  and  above 
all,  how  significant,  for  John  Tradescant 
(who  had  a  genus  of  plants  named  after 
him,  too)  was  a  famous  botanist  of  the 
17th  century  and  gardener  to  King 
Charles  I.  Surely  it  was  no  coincidence 
that  one  botanist  was  named  for  an¬ 
other  botanist?  Papa  Lay  must  have 
planned  his  son’s  career  from  birth. 
Let’s  hope  young  Traescant  Lay  liked 
being  a  botanist.  He  may  not  have  had  a 
choice.  End  of  digression.) 

Layia  glandulosa  is  a  white  (rarely 
pinkish-white)  annual  “daisy”  of  the 
lower  western  dry-lands  from  British 


Columbia  to  Baja  California,  Mexico. 
The  slightly-branched  plant  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  nine  inches,  and  the 
pale  green  leaves  and  stems  are  downy. 
Lower  leaves  are  toothed,  but  upper 
leaves  are  entire. 

This  is  a  handsome  plant  in  flower, 
for  the  blossoms  are  IV2"  across  with 
pure  white  rays  and  bright  yellow  cen¬ 
ters.  Each  ray  is  rather  deeply  three¬ 
toothed,  almost  appearing  to  be  three 
separate  rays.  The  involucre  is  thickly 
studded  with  tiny  glands,  resembling, 
Parson  says,  “small  glass-headed  pins.” 

Layia  glandulosa  is  common  but  not 
abundant  on  dry  slopes  and  mesas  at 
elevations  in  Arizona  up  to  5000  ft.  It 
blooms  from  March  through  June. 

References  : 

Jaeger,  Desert  Wild  Flowers 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Parsons,  Wild  Flowers  of  California. 


White  Tidy  Tips  grow  in  broken 
shade  beneath  mesquite  and  palo 
verde  trees. 
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100-Degree  Temperature  —  104  Days  of  It! 


September  30,  1969  was  the  104th  day 
of  this  year  when  the  temperature  in 
central  Arizona  hit  100  or  more.  And  we 
may  get  more  in  October.  This  has  been 
a  hot  summer,  and  (if  you’ll  pardon  the 
expression)  unusual  weather.  The  sum¬ 
mer  rains  skipped  us  in  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust,  the  months  when  we  usually  have 
half  our  annual  rainfall,  yet  the  air  was 
continuously  humid.  You  had  to  stop 
yourself  from  saying  twice  a  day  “This 
is  the  worst  summer  since  I’ve  been  in 
Arizona”,  and  anybody  who  asked  you 
“Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?”  got  what  he 
deserved. 

Finally,  in  the  second  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  came  ten  days  of  daily  thunder¬ 
storms,  some  quite  violent,  and  the  area 
received  almost  all  the  rain  it  had  been 
denied  earlier. 

How  has  this  weather  affected  desert 
plants?  In  the  wild,  hardly  at  all,  al¬ 
though  the  saguaros  are  more  gaunt  then 
usual,  but  since  there  were  good  rains 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  they  are  not 
too  desiccated. 

Dry  years  are  good  for  cactus  and 
make  for  heavy  flowering  the  following 
spring.  If  there  weren’t  any  rain  this 
September  the  low  desert  would  have 
been  a  fine  show  next  spring. 

On  the  whole,  low  desert  plants  were 
unharmed  by  the  humid  rainless  sum¬ 
mer,  but  plants  from  higher  elevations 


and  milder  desert  climates  had  a  hard 
time — agaves  in  particular.  The  Agave 
americana  (century  plant),  which  is  the 
one  most  frequently  used  in  desert  land¬ 
scaping,  was  badly  affected  by  the 
weather.  Here  at  the  Garden  we  got 
as  many  as  five  phone  calls  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  August  from  gardeners  with  the  same 
question:  “Why  has  the  heart  rotted 
out  of  all  or  mostly  all  my  agaves?” 

Cause  of  the  rotting  was  an  airborne 
fungus  or  bacterial  rot  which  is  present 
to  some  extent  every  year.  This  year 
the  perfect  “greenhouse”  combination 
for  optimum  growth  occurred— high  hu¬ 
midity  plus  very  high  temperatures.  The 
rot-causing  organism  grew  in  the  mois¬ 
ture  trapped  at  the  leaves’  bases.  If  any 
extra  water  (from  sprinklers  or  brief 
local  showers,  perhaps)  ran  down  the 
leaves,  it  made  the  situation  worse.  In 
drier  weather  the  moisture  would  have 
evaporated  quickly.  In  cooler  weather 
the  rot  would  not  have  grown.  At  the 
Garden  we  lost  no  agaves,  but  this  is  a 
dry  location  and  no  water  ran  anywhere 
near  the  plants. 

If  you  wonder  if  a  totally  dry  summer 
would  have  any  effect  on  next  spring’s 
wildflowers,  the  answer  is  no.  They  de¬ 
pend  solely  on  winter  rains  —  So  let’s 
forget  the  past  summer  and  pray  for 
rain  in  January. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES 

(continued  from  page  87) 

addressing  the  opening  session,  remark¬ 
ed,  “The  public  image  of  the  botanist 
as  the  man  who  presses  flowers  is  ur¬ 
gently  in  need  of  change.  It  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  the  understanding  that  bot¬ 
any  is  the  one  field  of  human  endeavor 
that  stands  between  us  and  starvation, 


or  between  us  the  varied  consequences 
of  our  irresponsible  fertility.” 

A  three-day  post-congress  symposium 
on  International  Wood  Chemistry  com¬ 
pleted  the  sessions. 

This  was  a  wonderful  Congress,  so 
much  to  see,  hear  and  learn.  Congratu¬ 
lations  to  those  who  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  it. 
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In  1952  this  Myrtillocactus  geometricans  was  a  24"  cutting.  In  1969  it’s  a  twelve-foot 
giant.  At  first  it  was  grown  in  the  cactus  lath  house,  but  when  we  remodeled  in  1964 
it  was  planted  in  the  open  where  it  has  grown  even  better  than  before.  It’s  good  to 
see  such  a  vigorous  cactus,  especially  if  you’ve  known  it  since  it  was  knee-high. 
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GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


OCTOBER 

CACTOMANIACS 
NATURE  FIELD  TRIP 

NOVEMBER 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti 
CACTOMANIACS 

CLASSES — Deserts  and  their  Plants 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti 

NATURE  FIELD  TRIP 

LECTURE — Arizona  Wildf lowers 

CLASSES — Succulent  Plants 

LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 

CLASSES — Cultivation  of  Succulents 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

CLASSES — “Identification,  Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 
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0dtctcrrJ&  MedbeA 


NOVEMBER  is  the  month  when  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Garden  will  get  into  full 
swing  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  busy  all  through  the  past  hot  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  largest  attendance  for  any 
summer  and  the  fall.  Busses  have  been 
driving  into  our  parking  lot  daily  with 
folks  attending  local  conventions.  On 
Oct.  20th  eight  bus  loads  from  the  “Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Business  Officials” 
Convention  spent  most  of  the  day  in 
the  Garden.  More  and  more  overseas 
groups  are  stopping  in  for  a  visit  to 
see  our  unusual  Garden. 

The  1969-70  PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  was  inserted  in  your  October  Bul¬ 
letin.  Be  sure  and  hang  it  up  or  keep 
it  handy  so  you  refer  to  it  to  see  what 
the  action  is  at  the  Garden.  Illustrated 
lectures  begin  Sunday  Nov.  2nd  and  will 
continue  until  last  of  April.  The  CAC- 
TOMANIACS  met  last  month  with  a 
Potluck  dinner  and  will  meet  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month  until  May.  A 
memorable  Nature  Trip  was  held  Oct. 
11  amongst  the  aspen  trees  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mts.  north  of  Flagstaff  with  a 
light  snow  falling  on  the  group  all  day 
and  the  aspens  were  beautiful.  The  No¬ 
vember  trip  will  be  to  Oak  Creek.  This 
year  we  have  indicated  on  the  Activities 


List  the  Nature  Trip  destination  and  its 
mileage,  also  the  location  of  the  classes’ 
field  trips. 

One  and  one  half  hour  CLASSES  in 
Identification,  Propagation  of  Wildflow- 
ers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Cacti,  Leaf  Succu¬ 
lents  and  their  use  in  landscaping  will 
again  be  held  this  year  on  Wednesdays 
at  3  P.M.  and  8  P.M.  Be  sure  and  at¬ 
tend  these  classes  to  learn  more  about 
our  curious  desert  plants— then  you  can 
explain  them  to  your  guests. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Those  recently  becoming  Life 

Members  are:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 

Edwards,  Phoenix;  Mr.  Lyle  Linch, 

Phoenix;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Moir, 

Phoenix;  Mr.  Frank  Feffer,  Scottsdale. 
You  should  consider  a  Life  Member¬ 
ship  as  it  has  several  advantages  in 
that  it  never  lapses,  you  will  receive 
the  Bulletin  year  after  year,  and  best  of 
all  it  is  tax  deductible.  The  hundred 
dollar  life  membership  is  deposited  in 
a  savings  account.  The  accrued  interest 
remains  in  the  account  to  be  drawn 
out  at  a  later  date  if  needed  by  the 
Board.  To  date  no  withdrawals  have 
ever  been  made. 

BOOK  STORE  price  list  is  included 
with  this  Bulletin.  Look  it  over  and  you 
will  find  items  that  will  solve  some  of 
your  Christmas  shopping.  The  Bookstore 
carries  many  books  relative  to  the 
southwest  and  in  addition  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  line  of  Note  papers  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  of  the  southwest.  We  hope 
that  our  own  Notes  of  Arizona  Wild- 
flowers,  drawn  by  Avalin,  will  be  ready 
for  the  holiday  season.  Our  members 
should  be  proud  of  our  book  store  as 
all  items  it  handles  are  made  in  Arizona. 
Woven  hot  pads  and  table  mats  with  a 

(continued  on  page  101) 
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Agave  parryi 


Amaryllidaceae 


PARRY  AGAVE 


Agave  parryi  is  either  a  solitary  plant 
or  cespitose  plant  with  many  heads. 
The  plant  becomes  a  large,  stemless 
globose  rosette  with  a  diameter  of  from 
40  to  90  cm.  (16  to  36  inches).  The  gray¬ 
ish  or  bluish-green  leaves  are  generally 
more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
measuring  6  to  15  cm.  in  width  and  30 
to  40  cm.  in  length.  These  are  numerous, 
crowded  and  closely  overlapping,  oblong 
in  shape,  tapering  to  an  acute  tip  and 
ending  in  a  terminal  spine  2  to  3  cm. 
long.  Marginal  teeth  are  numerous,  15 
to  20  mm.  apart,  and  3  to  5  mm.  long. 
The  teeth  are  straight  or  recurved  and, 
like  the  terminal  spine,  are  chestnut- 
brown  at  first,  turning  gray  with  age. 
Flowering  scape  is  from  3  to  5  meters 
(10  to  16  ft.)  high,  having  a  paniculate 
inflorescence.  The  stalk  is  stout  with 
spreading  and  flattened  horizontal 
branches.  Panicle  is  equal  to  almost 
half  the  length  of  the  entire  scape. 

Flowering  commences  in  June  and 
continues  to  August.  The  numerous  and 
crowded  flowers  are  greenish-yellow  to 
orange,  and  while  in  the  bud  are  charg¬ 


ed  with  red.  An  individual  flower  is  as 
much  as  6  cm.  long,  with  long  and  nar¬ 
row  segments.  Style  is  light  green  to 
white.  Insertion  of  the  stamens  is  near 
the  base  of  the  lobes  and  at  the  top  of 
the  floral  tube.  The  filaments  are  twice 
as  long  as  the  segments  and  bear  deep 
yellow  anthers.  Fruit  is  a  light-to-dark- 
brown  woody  capsule  which  is  broadly 
oblong  to  cylindrical.  It  is  from  30  to 
40  mm.  in  length  and  20  to  25  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  black  and  rugose  seeds 
are  thin  and  flat,  measuring  8  to  9 
mm.  long  and  6  mm.  broad. 

Parry’s  Agave  extends  from  the  chap- 
paral  into  the  oak  woodland  and  pine- 
fir  belts  at  an  elevation  from  1400  to 
2450  meters  (4500  to  8000  ft.).  Distribu¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  central  and  southeast¬ 
ern  Arizona,  southern  New  Mexico, 
southwestern  Texas  in  the  United 
States,  and  northern  Chihuahua  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  In  Arizona  it  is  found  generally  be¬ 
low  the  Mogollon  Rim  which  stretches 
northwest  to  southeast  across  the  state. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Yavapai,  southern  Co¬ 
conino,  Maricopa,  Gila,  Pinal,  Pima, 
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Sun  and  shadow  accent  the  hand¬ 
some  form  of  Agave  parryi. 

Graham,  Greenlee  and  Cochise  coun¬ 
ties. 

Agave  parryi  is  a  very  desirable  plant 
for  ornamental  use  in  the  desert  gar¬ 
den.  It  has  broad  limits  of  tolerance, 
withstanding  temperatures  ranging  from 
zero  to  over  100  degrees  F.  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Agave  utahensis,  ranges 
farther  north  in  western  North  America 
than  any  other  agave.  It  grows  equally 
well  in  heavy  clay  and  in  rocky,  coarse 
well-drained  soils.  While  it  comes  from 
higher  elevations,  it  will  thrive  in  low 
desert  situations  if  given  supplemental 
water.  Propagation  is  by  means  of  seed, 


or  by  the  removal  of  small  lateral  off¬ 
sets  from  large  plants.  This  species  is 
perhaps  Arizona’s  most  beautiful  cen¬ 
tury  plant,  and  never  fails  to  attract  a 
lot  of  attention  from  visitors  when  it 
is  in  season. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Southwestern  Deserts. 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Standley,  P.  C.,  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Mexico. 


Close-up  showing  the  impression 
left  on  each  leaf  by  adjacent  leaves. 


EDITOR'S  NOTES 

(continued  from  page  99) 
Saguaro  motif  are  Garden  exclusives 
as  also  is  our  No.  10W-10  Identified  white- 
spined  cacti  box.  Rocks,  minerals,  jew¬ 
elry  with  Arizona  semi-precious  stones 
are  ‘fast  movers’.  Prickly  pear  jelly  and 
syrup  are  very  tasty.  Our  ‘stoned’  Owls 


are  new  and  good  conversation  pieces. 
We  have  added  two  larger  bells  to  our 
collection  of  Gatti’s  desert  windbells— 
beautiful  tones.  Many  other  items  are 
carried  and  you  should  drop  in  and  look 
them  over;  the  Bookstore  is  open  daily 

from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  and  that  includes 
week-ends  and  holidays. 
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Mammillaria  perbella 

This  most  attractive  pincushion  cac¬ 
tus  with  short  white  spines  is  always  a 
delight  to  cactus  collectors.  It  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  has  beautiful  small  car¬ 
mine  red  flowers  that  encircle  the 
plant.  It  truly  deserves  the  specific 
name  perbella,  Latin  for  “very  beauti¬ 
ful”. 

The  plant  begins  as  a  single  head, 
then  multiplies  by  dichotomy.  Each  head 
divides  into  a  pair  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  After  several  dec¬ 
ades  it  will  become  a  low  clump  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

We  have  seen  many  small  globose-to- 
cylindrical  plants,  1"  to  IV\"  wide,  in 
Hidalgo  among  the  rocks  and  short 
grass,  where  they  give  the  appearance 
of  small  flat  white  pebbles.  The  body  of 
the  plant  is  gray-green  to  bluish.  The 
slender  conic  tubercles  are  about  one- 
quarter  inch  long,  have  milky  sap,  and 
are  arranged  in  13  to  21  spirals.  There  are 
two  quarter-inch  white  central  spines, 
and  14  to  18  quarter-inch  spreading  ra¬ 
dial  spines.  A  short-spined  plant  like  this 
can  easily  be  handled  without  gloves. 


Cactaceae 


The  light-pink  to  carmine  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  followed  by  cylindrical, 
carmine,  edible  fruit  one-half  inch  long, 
containing  a  few  reddish-brown  seeds. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Not  given. 

DISTRIBUTION:  States  of  Hidalgo  and 
Queretaro,  Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Bravo,  Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico 
Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 
Craig,  Mammillaria  Handbook 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 


Agave  parryi ,  described  on  page  100,  is  here  shown  in  full  bloom.  The 
photograph  was  taken  near  Sedona,  Arizona,  where  the  elevation  is  4500' 
to  5000'.  The  small  surrounding  evergreen  trees  are  pinyon  pine. 
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Cactaceae 


Echinocereus  pectinatus 

RAINBOW  HEDGEHOG 


This  late-flowering  Rainbow  Hedgehog 
is  found  in  very  few  collections  since 
it  has  never  been  collected  as  frequently 
as  its  varieties  rigidissimus,  neomexi- 
canus,  etc.  It  does  not  flower  freely, 
and  thus  has  few  fruits  to  supply  propa¬ 
gators  with  seeds. 

Henri  Galeotti  was  the  first  collector 
of  this  species  in  the  states  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  He  sent 
specimens  to  Scheidweiler  in  Belgium, 
who  described  the  plant  as  Echinocactus 
pectinatus  in  Bulletin  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  Brussels,  1838. 

Wislizenus  collected  it  while  making 
a  report  on  northern  Mexico  for  Dr. 
Engelmann  who,  in  1848,  set  it  in  the 
genus  Echinocereus  after  reviewing  the 
book  “Hortus  Dyckensis”  by  Prince 
Salm-Dyck  and  noting  the  plant’s  small 
seed  and  flower  peculiarities. 

At  first  glance  E.  pectinatus  can  be 
confused  with  E.  pectinatus  var.  rigidis¬ 
simus  but  the  stem  of  the  former  is 
slightly  cone-shaped,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  not.  During  the  flowering  season 
confusion  ceases,  as  E.  pectinatus  has 
petals  of  a  solid  magenta,  and  E.  pectin¬ 
atus  var.  rigidissimus  has  a  white  throat 
in  its  red  to  purple  flowers. 

Petals  are  two  to  three  inches  long. 
Many  books  refer  to  the  flowers  as  fun¬ 
nel-shaped,  which  may  be  true  on  the 
first  day  the  flower  opens,  but  on  the 
second  and  succeeding  days  the  flowers 
are  rotate  and  up  to  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  This  is  possibly  the  widest  flow¬ 
er  of  all  the  Genus  Echinocereus. 

E.  pectinatus  is  a  solitary  plant  with 
only  infrequent  offsets.  The  stems  are 
four  to  eight  inches  high,  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Ribs 
number  eighteen  to  twenty  and  are 
slightly  tuberculate  at  the  areoles.  Cen¬ 
tral  spines,  two  or  three,  are  about  one- 


eighth  inch  long.  Radial  spines,  fifteen 
to  twenty,  are  appressed  against  the 
plant,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Spines  are  of  many  colors,  but  in  age 
seem  to  have  a  purplish  cast  over  the 
entire  plant.  Flower  buds  appear  early 
in  spring  and  remain  unopened  until 
July.  Flowers  are  pastel  to  dark  red¬ 
dish-purple.  Fruits  are  cylindrical  and 
spiny,  becoming  naked.  Seeds  are  gray¬ 
ish-black  and  slightly  rugose. 

Echinocereus  pectinatus  is  found  at 
4000-5000  ft.  elevation  in  grassy  oak  wood¬ 
land,  yet  we  have  found  colonies  of  the 
plant  east  of  Douglas,  Arizona  in  open 
limestone  hills. 

Strangely,  colonies  of  these  plants 
seem  to  disappear  in  a  couple  of  dec¬ 
ades,  then  additional  exploring  has  to 
be  done  to  locate  new  growing  terri¬ 
tories. 

This  plant  is  easy  to  grow  if  you  keep 
it  semi-dry,  and  shaded.  In  cool,  damp 
climates  growers  should  graft  the  plant 
onto  short  Trichocereus  stock. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Near  Villa  del  Pen- 
nasco,  central  Mexico. 
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DISTRIBUTION:  Southeast  Arizona, 
Chihuahua,  south  to  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Backeberg,  Die  Cactaceae 
Benson,  The  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Britton  &  Rose,  The  Cactaceae 
Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Englemann,  Cactaceae  of  the  Boundary 
Marshall,  Arizona’s  Cactuses 

Flowers  are  magenta,  and  petals 
are  nearly  three  inches  long. 


Conservation  and  the  Law 

During  the  early  part  of  September 
lawyers  from  across  the  United  States 
studied  anti-pollution  strategy  in  Warren- 
ton,  Virginia.  The  meeting,  with  only 
invited  participants,  was  honored  by  the 
Conservation  Foundation  —  a  Washing¬ 
ton-based  organization  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  other  donors  —  and 
the  Conservation  and  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  After 
two  days  of  discussion  concerning  “en¬ 
vironmental  law”  the  principal  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  lawyers  were  that  radical 
changes  in  time-honored  patterns  of 
jurisprudence  are  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  growing  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  deteriorating  environment;  and 
that  the  revolution  has  already  begun,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  speeded  up  lest  “ec¬ 
ological  disaster”  intervene.  Up  to  the 
last  few  years,  the  participants  noted, 
mass  public  complaints  against  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  have  had  a  hard  time 
in  courts,  becuase  the  law  was  geared 
to  the  concept  of  offenses  by  one  in¬ 
dividual  against  another,  the  tradition 
that  governmental  discussion  was  un¬ 
challengeable,  and  a  presumption  that 
public  inconvenience  was  acceptable  in 
the  cause  of  private  enterprise.  Since  a 


successful  Federal  Circuit  Court  ruling 
in  New  York  in  1965  that  conservation¬ 
ists  had  a  right  to  challenge  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  permit  and  that  the 
commission  had  erred  in  not  considering 
the  environmental  impact  of  a  proposed 
power  plant,  environmental  suits  have 
proliferated,  but  problems  still  remain. 
In  general,  the  burden  of  proof  is  still 
on  plaintiffs  that  a  glue  factory  is  ob¬ 
noxious  or  that  a  beautiful  valley  should 
be  preserved  rather  than  flooded  for 
power  generation.  Environmental  cases 
usually  develop  only  after  the  damage  is 
done  or  when  it  is  imminent.  While 
many  governmental  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  are  now  under  formal  orders  to  take 
into  consideration  the  environmental  and 
ecological  consequences  of  their  actions, 
there  is  still  some  question  about  the 
extent  to  which  such  orders  are  en¬ 
forceable  by  the  courts.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  money;  the  legal  costs  of 
full-dress  proceedings  run  in  the  area  of 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  well  beyond  the  resources  of  most 
conservation  groups. 

(Conservation  Lawyers’  note  as  printed 
by  Arizona  Daily  Star.) 
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Senecio  lemmoni 


Compositae 


GROUNDSEL 


Senecio  is  an  immense  genus  in  an 

immense  family.  Twenty-seven  species  in 
Arizona  alone.  It’s  no  wonder  that  a  lot 
of  flower-watchers  (as  opposed  to  bot¬ 
anists)  say  when  they  see  a  member  of 
this  family,  “It’s  just  another  darned 
composite,”  and  go  on  to  more  manage¬ 
able  genera. 

Senecio  lemmoni  is  one  of  the  common 
groundsels  of  Arizona,  found  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  1500-3000  ft.  in  central  and  sou¬ 
thern  Arizona,  usually  among  shrubs  on 
rocky  slopes.  It  is  quite  an  effective 
plant,  a  herbaceous  perennial  growing  in 
large  open  clumps  about  one  foot  tall. 
Both  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  stems  are  slender,  often  much 
bent.  Leaves  are  dark  green,  thin,  and 
linear  or  lanceolate  in  shape.  They  meas¬ 
ure  1W'  to  4"  in  length,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are  an 
inch  across,  with  yellow  rays  and  deep 
yellow  centers.  This  particular  Compos¬ 
ite  is  a  more  graceful  and  delicate  plant 
than  many  of  the  coarser  sunflower- 
type  members  of  the  family.  Flowering 
is  February  through  May. 


DISTRIBUTION:  Yavapai,  Gila,  Mari¬ 
copa,  Pinal,  Pima  and  northeast  Yuma 
counties  in  Arizona.  Range  through 
southern  Arizona  to  Baja  California, 
Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Armstrong,  Field  Book  of  Western  Wild 
Flowers 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
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Spiny  Ones 


At  top:  Rathbunia  sonorensis; bottom:  Euphorbia  milli 
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OVERSEAS  VISITORS:  From  India,  Dr.  Sen  and  colleague,  arid-land 
botanists. 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


NOVEMBER 


Sun. 

2nd 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti 

3 

P.M. 

T  ues. 

4th 

CACTOMANIACS 

8 

P.M. 

Wed. 

5th 

CLASSES — Deserts  and  their  Plants 

3 

&  8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

6th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

8th 

NATURE  FIELD  TRIP 

8:30 

A.M. 

Sun. 

9th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Wildf lowers 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

12th 

CLASSES — Succulent  Plants 

3 

&  8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

13th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

16th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

19th 

CLASSES — Cultivation  of  Succulents 

3 

&  8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

20th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

23rd 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

26th 

CLASSES — Identification,  Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

&  8 

P.M 

Thurs. 

27th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

30th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 

DECEMBER 

3 

P.M. 

T  ues. 

2nd 

CACTOMANIACS — Showing  of  colored  slides 

8 

P.M. 

Wed. 

3rd 

CLASS — Cultivation  of  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

&  8 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

4th 

LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

6th 

NATURE  TRIP — Seven  Springs  (52  mi.) 

8:30 

A.M. 

Sun. 

7th 

LECTURE — Unusual  Leaf  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

10th 

CLASS — (afternoon) — Field  Trip,  Usery  Mts. 

8:30 

A.M. 

Thurs. 

11th 

LECTURE — Unusual  Leaf  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Sat. 

13th 

CLASS — (evening) — Field  Trip,  Usery  Mts. 

8:30 

A.M. 

Sun. 

14th 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  the  Americas 

3 

P.M. 

T  h  u  rs. 

18th 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  the  Americas 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

21st 

LECTURE— Cacti  of  Mexico 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

25th 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  Mexico 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

28th 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  Arizona  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Book  Store 

P.O.  BOX  5415  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  85010 

PRICE  LIST 

Prices  quoted  include  mailing  in  the  United  States.  Add  10%  for  all  foreign 
orders. 

Terms:  Check,  Draft  or  Money  Order  with  your  order.  Please  do  not  request 
C.O.D. 

^Garden  Publications,  subject  to  dealer  and  library  discounts. 


SUCCULENT  PLANT  BOOKS 

CACTACEAE,  THE— Britton  &  Rose  (Reprint) 

A  basic  reference  monograph  that  will  always  be  a  positive  reference 
Originally  in  4  vols.,  now  available  in  a  reprint  of  2  vols.,  cloth,  1048  pages. 

1250  illustrations.  2  Vols.  $21.00 

CACTI — Borg 

The  only  one-volume  work  containing  most  of  all  the  cacti  species.  In¬ 
valuable  for  the  ardent  amateur  and  keen  student.  The  plant  descriptions  are 
non-technical  and  understandable.  488  pages.  128  photos.  Cloth.  $7.65 

CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENTS,  BOOKS  OF— C.  Chidamian 

An  excellent  popular  book  on  the  growing,  propagation  and  insect  control 
of  cacti  and  succulents.  The  comparative  drawings  are  a  great  help.  258  pages, 

22  pages  of  drawings  showing  220  subjects,  14  B&W,  4  color,  cloth.  $5.75 

CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  THE  OBSERVER’S  BOOK  OF— Scott 

A  good  book  describing  easy  to  grow  plants.  16  color  photos,  160  pages. 

Cloth.  $1.65 

CACTI  FROM  SEED— Lamb 

Complete  instructions  for  a  fascinating  hobby,  66  pages,  25  enlarged  photos 
of  seedlings,  2  line  drawings,  hard  cover.  $1.40 

CACTI,  HOW  TO  KNOW  YOUR— Dawson 

A  well-illustrated  book  with  pictured  keys  for  determining  native  U.  S.  A. 
cacti  and  many  introduced  species,  158  pages.  Cloth.  $4.15 

*CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH  WEST— Earle 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Science  Bulletin  #4.  2nd  Edition.  A  guide  to 
118  species  found  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mts.  and  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
each  illustrated  and  described.  114  pages,  120  illustrations.  Paper  $1.60 

Cloth  $3.25 

*CACTUS  &  SUCCULENTS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  TH EM— Haselton 

Over  100,000  of  these  inexpensive  booklets  have  been  printed  for  the 
aid  of  the  beginner.  200  common  names  are  included  along  with  65  illustra¬ 
tions,  64  pages,  paper  cover.  Desert  Botanical  Science  Bulletin  #5  $0.70 

DESERT  IN  BLOOM,  THE  SOUTHWESTERN— Edited  by  W.  H.  Earle 

A  new  32-page,  paperbound  picture  book  of  magnificent  full-colored 
photos  of  the  southwest  cacti,  a  25,000  printing.  $1.40 

HELLO  THERE!— Ernest  E.  Snyder 

Forty-six  full-page  photos  of  Saguaros  (Arizona’s  giant  cactus)  in  natural 
comical  poses  with  amusing  narration.  48-page  7"xll"  booklet  with  color  cover, 

46  B&W  photos.  $1.40 

"SELF  CONDUCTED  NATURE  WALK— Earle 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Science  Bulletin  #2,  21st  revision.  A  guide  to  the 
thousands  of  plants  in  the  Garden  on  a  self-conducted-tour  basis.  16  pages, 

7  illustrations.  $0.15 
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SUCCULENTS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR — Brown 

A  beginner’s  book  showing  400  kinds  of  easy-to-grow  succulents  other 
than  cactus.  172  pages,  264  photos,  cloth.  $4.15 

SUCCULENT  PLANTS,  HANDBOOK  ON— Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 

A  new  helpful  booklet  by  outstanding  specialists  in  their  various  fields. 
Illustrated  with  B&W  and  color  photos.  $1.35 

WHAT  KIND  OF  CACTUS  IZZAT?—  Reg  Manning 

An  entertaining,  amusing  book  of  cartoons  with  authentic  botanical  facts 
of  the  desert’s  strange  plants,  20th  printing,  108  pages,  107  cartoons,  one  two- 
page  map.  Paper  $2.10 

Cloth  $4.15 

SAGUAROLAND  BU LLETI N— Edited  by  Garden  Staff 

Published  10  times  a  year  for  members  since  March,  1947,  is  the  official 
Bulletin  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona.  Back  issues  50c  each. 
Annual  membership  in  Garden,  including  Bulletin.  $5.00 


BOOKS  OF  DESERT  INTERESTS 

BIRDS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  DESERT— Smith 

38  birds  of  the  lower  Sonoran  desert  interestingly  explained,  with  colored 
drawings.  70  pages.  $2.90 

COOK  BOOK,  WESTERN  M  EXICAN— Paine  &  Carruthers 

A  compilation  of  85  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Mexican- style  dishes 
for  home  cooking.  66  pages,  paper  cover.  $1.15 

FIELD  GUIDE  TO  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS— F.  Pough 

A  highly  recommended  book  for  the  ‘rock-hound’  and  geologist  on  all 


rocks  and  minerals  you  might  encounter  in  the  field.  They  are  well  described 
including  their  important  physical  characteristics.  350  pages,  240  photos,  149 
in  color.  Cloth  cover.  $5.10 

FIELD  GUIDE  TO  WESTERN  B I  RDS— Peterson 

A  practical  guide  to  outdoor  identification  of  birds  found  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  244  pages.  740  illustrations,  many  in  color.  $5.10 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  DESERTS— Dodge  &  Janish 

140  of  the  outstanding  plants  of  the  desert  up  to  4500'  elevation.  112 
pages,  110  plates,  excellent  descriptive  text.  $1.10 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  M  ESAS— Patraw  &  Janish 

More  than  150  species  of  the  plateau  or  mesa  country  4500'  to  7500'  ele¬ 
vation.  112  pages,  100  plates,  good  descriptive  text.  $1.10 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  MOUNTAI NS— Arnberger  &  Janish 

Good  descriptions  of  149  species  on  100  plates,  112  pages,  all  plants  above 
7000'  elevation.  $1.10 

MAMMALS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  DESERTS. — Olin 

65  illustrations  by  J.  Cannon  with  descriptions  and  life  habits  of  42 
most  interesting  animals  of  the  desert.  112  pages,  1  map.  $1.10 

MEET  THE  SOUTHWEST  DESERT— Welles 

An  authoritatively  written  book  with  103  excellent  photos  by  Marvin  H. 
Frost,  Sr.,  96  pages,  1  map,  13  line  drawings.  $2.10 


PRACTICAL  GARDENING  IN  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA— Phoenix  Garden  Center 

This  3rd  edition,  revised,  is  a  must  for  those  who  attempt  to  grow  gardens 
in  desert  areas.  This  book  covers  all  types  of  floriculture  and  horticulture  with 
planting  guides.  The  chapter  on  Desert  Gardens  was  contributed  by  our 
Garden.  82  pages.  $1-60 


100  DESERT  WILDFLOWERS  IN  NATURAL  COLOR— Natt  Dodge 

A  new  booklet  of  100  Wildf lowers  and  Cacti,  in  color,  of  the  southwest 
deserts  ranging  from  the  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas,  west  to  the  Anza- 
Borrego  Desert  State  Park,  Calif.  128  pages,  107  colored  plates,  paper  cover.  $1.60 

PALMS — D.  Muirhead 

This  is  the  first  book  written  about  Palms  that  shows  how  to  identify  and 
how  to  use  them  in  landscaping  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  140  pages,  88 
line  drawings,  45  B&W  photos.  $2.65 

PALMS  &  CYCADS—  Hertick 

Observations  of  unusual  plants  growing  in  Huntington  Botanical  Gar. 
den,  by  former  Director.  140  pages,  126  excellent  photos.  $5.25 

POISONOUS  DWELLERS  OF  THE  DESERT— Dodge 

A  valuable  handbook  on  identification,  treatment  of  stings  and  bites  of 
insects,  snakes,  etc.  48  pages.  26  photos  and  illustrations,  1  map.  $0.70 

SOUTHWESTERN  TREES— Little 

A  helpful  guide  to  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  110  pages,  130  illustrations,  2  maps.  U.D.S.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  #9.  $0.50 

VEGETATION  &  FLORA  OF  THE  SONORAN  DESERT— Shreve  &  Wiggins 

Research,  exploration  and  preparation  of  over  30  years  has  resulted  in 
this  fine  pioneering  work  on  the  Sonoran  Desert  plant  life  which  is  treated 
in  complete  detail.  1740  pages.  2  Vols.  $22.75 

WHAT  IS  ARIZONA  REALLY  LIKE?— Reg  Manning 

You’ve  read  Reg’s  WHAT  KINDA  CACTUS  IZZAT?  now  read  this 
amusing,  unexaggerated  informative  book  of  the  most  exciting  state  in  the 
Union.  Every  page  is  illustrated  with  sketches,  cartoons  by  this  syndicated 
Pulitzer  Prize  political  cartoonist.  120  pages,  123  cartoons,  4  pages  of  maps. 

Paper  $2.10 
Cloth  $4.15 

YOUR  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTH  WEST— Earl  Jackson 

A  comprehensive  booklet  of  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  southern  Colorado,  southern  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Utah, 
that  should  be  read  before  touring  the  southwest.  Detailed  descriptions  and  es¬ 
sential  information  for  travelers.  68  pages  9"xl2",  57  color  plates,  1  map.  $2.25 


BOOKS  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  INDIANS 

ARIZONA’S  COLORFUL  INDIANS — Arizona  Highways 

Fascinating  booklet  with  vivid  photos  of  Arizona’s  Indians  and  their 
colorful  crafts  as  can  only  be  produced  by  Arizona  Highways  Magazine. 
Large  colorful  photos,  many  suitable  for  framing,  2-page  map  of  the  tribes’ 
locations.  84  9"xl2"  pages,  123  color  photos.  $2.25 

NAVAHO  WEAVING,  THE  STORY  OF— K.  Kent,  Heard  Museum 

An  up  to  date  study  of  Navaho  weaving  with  23  colored  plates  of  various 
types  of  Navaho  rugs  showing  the  early,  transitional  and  contemporary  weav¬ 
ings.  48  pages,  slick  magazine  cover,  2  line  drawings  and  1  map.  $1.90 

PIMA  INDIAN  BASKETRY — T.  Cain,  Heard  Museum 

A  new  magazine-type  booklet  describing  the  study  of  Pima  Indian  basket 
making  and  its  symbolism.  40  pages,  23  B&W  photos,  3  color  photos, 

2  maps  and  1  page  of  line  drawings.  $1.60 

SOUTHWESTERN  INDIAN  TRIBES— Tom  Bahti 

One  of  the  best  recent  booklets  printed  in  many  years  on  the  history, 
culture  and  crafts  of  the  39  Southwest  Indian  tribes,  superbly  chosen  color  and 
black  and  white  photos,  2-page  colored  map  shows  location  of  the  Southwest 
Indian  Reservations — highly  recommended.  76  9"xl2"  pages,  46  color  photos, 
map.  $2.25 


FRESH  PACKED  BOXES  OF  CACTUS  SEED 


CACTUS  PLANTS 


Planting  and  cultural  directions  are  on 
each  of  these  boxes  of  clean,  bright 
cactus.  Many  of  these  plants  will  bloom 
in  the  spring.  Be  sure  and  let  us  known 
if  you  want  either  botanical  or  common 
names  of  the  plants. 


CACTUS 


o(  AmZOHA 
»p«CM5S;  -  Barrel, 
Pin* 

CusMijn,  Sag«»ro. 
Queens  -  Night, 
Beaver-taU, 


No.  5 — 5  different  cactus  plants  $1.65 

No.  5L — 5  different  cactus  and 

cholla  log  planter  $2.40 

No.  9-9 — different  cactus  plans  $2.85 

No.  10W — 10  identified  white-spined 
cactus  $5.00 

No.  14 — 14  different  cactus  plants  $4.15 

No.  16 — 16  large  cactus  plants  $6.00 


No.  24 — 24  different  cactus  plants  $10.50 
— We  do  not  sell  individual  plants — 


Boxed  Western  Stationery 


12  assorted  CACTUS  NOTES 

by  Western  Arts  $0.75 

12  assorted  CACTUS  ROADRUNNER 
NOTES  by  Ruth  M.  Lau  $1-40 

12  assorted  SMOKETREE  NOTES 

by  John  W.  Hilton  $1.40 

12  assorted  DESERT  NOTES 

by  John  W.  Hilton  $1.40 


ARIZONA  MIXTURE — Packet  consists 
of  fresh  seed  of  Organ-Pipe,  Hedge¬ 
hog  cactus,  Barrel,  Saguaro,  Queen 
of  the  Night  Cereus  and  Pin  cushion. 

MEXICAN  MIXTURE— Packet  consists 
of  Golden  Barrel,  Octopus,  Bishop’s 
Cap,  Organ-Pipe,  Hedgehog,  Indian- 
Comb  Cereus. 

SAGUARO — Seed  of  Arizona’s  Giant 
Cactus. 

Above  packets  $0.50  each 

Approximately  250  seeds  to  a  packet. 

Culture  directions  on  each  packet. 


DESERT  CANDY 

PRICKLY  PEAR  CANDY— Made 
from  sun-ripened  prickly  pear 
fruits.  One-half  pound  $1.25 

WESTERN  DELIGHT  CANDY 

fine  combination  of  Dates  and 
Wild  Oranges,  Y2  lb.  $1.25 

WILD  ORANGE  DELIGHT  CANDY 

A  tasty,  tart  candy,  %  lb.  $1.25 
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Holacantha  emoryi  A.  Gray  Fam.  Simarubaceae 

CRUCIFIXION  THORN 


H.  emoryi,  normal  size. 


Holacantha  emoryi,  a  plant  commonly 
called  Crucifixion  Thorn,  is  a  small 
spiny  tree  or  broad  shrub.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  two  to  four  meters  (7 
to  13  ft.).  The  rigid  spinose  branches 
are  numerous  and  bear  short  heavy  twigs 
measuring  to  6  mm.  (.25  in.)  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  fine  pubescene  on  the  new 
growth.  Bark  is  smooth  throughout  and 
the  wood  is  hard. 

Seedlings  and  juvenile  plants  have 
alternate  linear-to-lanceolate  leaves  one 
to  one  and  a  half  cm.  long.  In  mature 
plants  the  leaves  are  scalelike  and  soon 
fall  off,  the  plant  becoming  leafless  for 
most  of  the  year.  Flowering  occurs  from 
May  to  July,  with  plants  bearing  either 
male  or  female  flowers.  The  greenish 
yellow  flowers  are  small,  to  one  cm. 
(%  inch)  in  diameter,  and  occur  in 
dense  clusters.  Petals  and  sepals  number 
7  or  8,  and  there  are  twelve  or  more 
stamens  in  the  staminate  flower.  Petals 
are  ovate-oblong,  2.5  to  3  mm.  in  length. 
Pistillate  flowers  are  smaller  and  mea¬ 
sure  from  only  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter. 

Fruit  consists  of  from  6  to  10  flattened 


ovate  carpels  which  are  6  to  8  mm.  long 
and  5  to  6  mm.  wide.  There  is  one  seed 
in  each  segment.  The  tan  or  light  brown 
carpels  remain  long  attached,  and  turn 
dark  with  age. 

Holacantha  emoryi  has  a  limited  dis¬ 
tribution  ranging  from  southwestern 
Arizona  into  southeastern  California  and 
northwestern  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  Arizona 
it  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of  Pima 
and  Pinal  counties  and  through  most  of 
Maricopa  and  Yuma  counties.  Elevational 
range  of  the  plant  is  from  500  to  2000  ft. 
on  intermountain  plains  and  in  washes. 


The  Crucifixion  Thorn  would  be  an 
attractive  plant  for  a  desert  garden,  but 


Flowering  branch,  half  normal  size. 
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it  is  not  known  to  be  available  in  the 
nursery  trade.  Seedlings  are  of  very 
slow  growth,  with  plants  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  attaining  a  growth  of 
only  three  feet  in  ten  years.  Where  land 
has  been  cleared  for  cultivation  and  then 
let  revert  to  desert,  plants  of  H.  emoryi 
that  have  been  cut  off  below  ground 
soon  re-establish  new  stems,  and  after 
a  few  years  regain  their  original  height. 
It  is  possible  that  successful  transplanting 
could  be  accomplished  if  the  top  of  a 
H.  emoryi  plant  is  cut  back  and  most 
of  the  root  structure  is  moved  undamag¬ 
ed.  A  full  sun  exposure  on  a  well-drained 
site  is  required. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson  &  Darrow,  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  Southwestern  Deserts 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 

Little,  E.  L.,  Southwestern  Trees,  USDA 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  9. 


The  very  spiny  branches  make  it  Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  and  Flora 
easy  to  identify  Holacantha  emoryi.  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


Epithelantha  micromeris 

BUTTON 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  white 
cacti  in  collections,  and  one  which  always 
attracts  attention  during  our  Cactus 
Shows  when  it  is  exhibited  in  dish  gar¬ 
dens  or  as  a  specimen  plant. 

When  Englemann  described  it  in  Cac- 
taceae  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  as 
Mammillaria  micromeris  he  was  not 
wholly  satisfied  that  it  was  a  Mammil¬ 
laria.  Concerning  the  topmost  radial 
spines  whose  upper  halves  fall  off  after  a 
period  of  time,  he  said,  “I  have  not  seen 
any  analogy  in  other  species”;  and  of  the 
flowers,  “the  position  of  this  plant  is 
rather  a  doubtful  one.”  (It  should  be 
noted  he  had  not  see  any  living  speci¬ 
mens  in  flower.)  It  was  Weber  who  first 


Cactaceae 

CACTUS 


A  cluster  of  Button  Cactus,  IV\"  by 
2%".  Note  that  the  apex  is  de¬ 
pressed. 
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determined  the  exact  position  of  the 
flower,  which  is  borne  on  the  tubercle 
and  not,  as  in  Mammillaria,  in  the  axils. 
This  distinction  led  him  to  propose  a  new 
genus  for  the  plant,  Epithelantha,  al¬ 
though  it  does  resemble  Mammillaria 
in  many  ways,  such  as  the  globose 
shape  and  the  small  clavate  fruit. 

Epithelantha  micromeris  is  a  small 
globose  plant,  solitary  or  in  clusters. 
The  solitary  plant  grows  to  a  size  of  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height.  The  tubercles  are  small  and  low, 
set  in  spiral  rows.  The  areoles  have 
numerous  stiff  white  spines,  rarely  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  lying 
close  to  the  plant.  On  plants  old  enough 
to  flower,  the  uppermost  spines  on  the 
youngest  areoles  are  peculiar  glandular 
spines  which  secrete  a  substance  which 
makes  them  look  club-shaped.  Later, 
the  secretion  disappears  and  the  spine 


This  E.  micromeris  was  collected  30 
miles  west  of  Saltillo,  Mexico. 


tips  are  discarded.  The  flowers  form  at 
the  tips  of  the  young  tubercles  and  are 
very  small,  white  to  pale  pink.  The  fruit, 
which  Engelmann  reported  as  being 
called  “chilotos”,  are  quite  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plant.  They  are  one-half 
inch  long,  red  and  club-shaped,  and  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  woolly  crown  of  the  plant 
when  they  are  ripe,  which  takes  nearly 
a  year.  They  are  juicy  and  edible,  though 
not  especially  tasty. 

E.  micromeris.  grows  very  slowly  but 
without  much  difficulty  in  Arizona  desert 
gardens.  In  damper  climates  or  in 
greenhouses  it  is  rather  susceotible  to 
rot,  and  must  be  given  very  good  drarn- 
age  and  lime  or  chalky  soil.  Overwatering 
is  its  greatest  enemy.  Because  of  this 
susceptibility  to  rot,  many  growers  graft 
the  Button  Cactus  on  to  a  less  difficult 
stock,  but  the  result  is  grotesque  or 
ridiculous  looking,  even  though  the  plant 
survives. 

Type  Locality:  Western  Texas. 

Distribution:  Northern  Mexico  to  east¬ 
ern  Arizona. 

REFERENCES: 

Buxbaum,  Cactus  Culture 

Earle,  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Engelmann,  Cactaceae  of  the  Mexican 

Boundary 


Mid-December  is  an  unlikely  time  for 
wildflowers  to  be  in  bloom,  but  on  Dec. 
14,  in  the  wash  along  the  Beeline  High¬ 
way,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Canal,  we  found  the  following  dozen 
plants  in  bloom:  Desert  Four-O’Clock, 
Telegraph  Plant,  Chuparosa,  Desert  To¬ 
bacco,  Foetid  Marigold,  Desert  Poinset- 
tia,  Skeleton  Weed,  Desert  Mallow,  Brit- 
tlebush,  Desert  Milkweed,  Devil’s  Claws, 
Creosote  Bush. 

This  is  unusual  because  we  have  had 
an  unusual  frost-free  month.  When  it 
does  freeze,  the  flower  display  will  be 
over  until  spring. 
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Apache  Leap,  from  which  no  Apache  warriors  leapt,  contrary  to  local  legends,  is  a 
steep  cliff  of  volcanic  dacite.  It  is  near  Superior,  65  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  and  three 
miles  from  the  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum  with  its  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
from  arid  and  semi-arid  lands. 


Platystemon  californicus 


Papaveraceae 
Poppy  Family 


CREAM  CUPS 


Among  the  members  of  the  Poppy 
Family  in  Arizona,  Platystemon  califor¬ 
nicus  is  less  brilliantly  colored  than  the 
Gold  Poppy  and  considerably  smaller 
than  the  big  white  Prickly  Poppy,  but 
its  creamy  petals  have  the  look  and 
texture  of  translucent  polished  silk,  and 
its  infrequent  appearance  adds  to  its 
attractions. 


This  is  an  annual  wildf lower,  blossom¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  Each  plant  has  many 
six-to-twelve-inch  stems,  each  stem 
bearing  a  single  cream-colored  flower, 
one  inch  across,  with  three  sepals,  six 
petals  and  six  or  more  pistils.  The 
stems,  narrow  leaves  and  buds  are 
light  green  and  hairy.  The  fruits  are 
peculiar,  somewhat  like  tiny  ears  of  com 
with  the  husks  removed. 

Cream  Cups  grow  in  moist  ground 
along  streams,  and  are  also  found  on 
burns  or  disturbed  areas.  They  are 
more  frequently  seen  along  foothills  of 
the  western  margins  of  the  Sonoran 
desert,  but  are  never  common  in  the 
desert  except  in  years  when  there  has 
been  plenty  of  rain.  In  such  years  they 
have  been  found  in  central  Arizona  near 
Pinnacle  Peak  and  in  the  Superstition 
Mountains. 

Distribution:  Southern  Utah,  Arizona 
and  California.  In  Arizona  at  elevations 
of  1500-4500  ft. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  Desert  Wild  Flowers 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Vegetation  &  Flora 

of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
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"Deck  the  Halls--" 


How  about  decking  them  with  Opuntia 
styrofoamia  and  with  Ferocactus  candles 
for  Christmas?  That’s  what  we’ve  used 
this  year  for  our  desert-idea  holiday  dec¬ 
orations. 

The  candles  are  varied  lengths  of 
cardboard  tubes,  covered  with  bright  pa¬ 
per  and  topped  with  a  “flame”  that  is  the 
bright  yellow  fruit  of  the  barrel  cactus. 
Simple,  yes? 

The  prickly  pear  decorations,  that 
brand  new  species  Opuntia  styrofoamia, 
are  made  from  ovals  of  several  sizes,  cut 
from  half-inch-thick  styrofoam.  They 
were  sprayed  green,  built  up  into  big  or 
little  “plants”  by  pinning  the  pads  to¬ 
gether  with  toothpicks,  and  then  supplied 
with  cactus  spines  that  had  started  life 
as  yellow  toothpicks.  To  add  a  Christmas 
red,  we  pinned  real  prickly  pear  fruit 
along  the  top  edges.  If  you  agree  with 
us  that  the  result  is  amusing,  you  might 
consider  duplicating  it  yourself  next  year. 

The  clever  Cactomaniacs  who  made 
the  decorations  are  Mrs.  Otto  Friedrichs, 
Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schrieber, 


Mrs.  Betty  Siegfried,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Neumann. 

Come  to  the  Garden  during  the  holidays 
and  see  our  Opuntia  styrofoamia.  And 
have  yourself  a  Happy  New  Year! 
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A  Mexican  Hedgehog  Cactus 


This  Mexican  cactus  is  a  cespitose 
(multi-headed)  plant  up  to  20  cm.  (8  in.) 
tall,  often  having  thirty  or  more  heads. 
Stems  are  pale  green  and  are  as  much 
as  4  cm.  (1%")  thick.  The  obtuse  ribs 
are  six  in  number  and  sinuate.  Spines 
arise  from  areoles  which  are  about  2  cm. 
distant  and  bear  white  felt.  The  slender 
white  radials  number  from  eight  to  ten 
and  are  about  3.5  cm.  long.  Centrals  are 
three  or  four  in  number,  to  5  cm.  in 
length,  and  have  brown  tips  and  yellow 
bases.  Flowers  are  bright  purplish-red 
shading  to  white  at  the  base  on  the  inside 


of  the  petals.  Ovary  is  tubercled  with 
wool  in  the  axils.  Fruit  is  large. 

It  was  first  described  and  named  as 
Cereus  ehrenbergii  by  Pfeiffer  in  1840. 
In  1885  Rumpler  placed  it  in  Echinocer- 
eus.  Backeberg  relegated  it  to  a  varietal 
status  under  Echinocereus  pentalophus. 
Additional  study  is  required  to  determine 
the  validity  of  this  species. 

Echinocereus  ehrenbergii  was  found 
growing  on  rocky  hillsides  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  by  staff  members 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  1966, 
the  green  clumps  seemingly  growing 
right  out  of  the  light-colored  rock. 

This  species  is  well  adapted  for  a 
low  desert  garden.  The  stems  become 
procumbent  and  elongate,  and  the  plant 
bears  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Type  Locality:  Unknown 
Distribution:  Central  Mexico 
References : 

Bravo,  H.  Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico 

Rumpler,  T.,  Forsters  Handbuch  der 
Cacteenkunde 

Standley,  P.  C.,  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Mexico 
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NATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  DESERT  BIRDS 


From  several  successful  desert  gar¬ 
deners  who  enjoy  attracting  birds  to 
their  gardens  of  native  plants,  we  have 
collected  advice  on  how  to  duplicate  their 
successes.  It’s  not  at  all  unusual  to  find 
“backyard  bird  lists”  of  over  a  hundred 
species  of  avian  visitors. 

The  trees,  shrubs  and  annual  plants 
in  the  following  lists  provide  birds  with 
food  or  shelter  or  both.  Each  gardener 
we  talked  to  was  emphatic  about  the 
importance  of  water  for  birds,  either 
in  birdbaths,  shallow  pools,  or  “drip¬ 
pers”,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Drip¬ 
pers  can  be  anything  as  simple  as  a 
gently  leaking  faucet,  or  a  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg  contraption  of  copper  tubing  and 
hardware.  The  main  thing  is  to  attach 
a  perch  where  the  larger  birds  can  sit 
and  sip— smaller  birds  will  hang  nearly 
upside  down  to  get  at  the  dripping  water. 
A  drinper  over  your  birdbath  may  cause 
the  bath  to  overflow,  but  that  can  do  a 
no-work  job  of  watering  some  of  your 
native  plants  that  require  a  bit  more 
water  than  do  others— Mexican  elder,  for 
example.  Low  maintenance  is  a  feature 
of  any  desert  garden,  the  lower  the 
better. 

SHRUBS  THAT  BIRDS  LIKE 

CATCLAW  ACACIA  ( Acacia  greggii). 
This  is  a  large  shrub,  or  a  small  ree, 
growing  slowly  to  twenty  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  spikes.  Birds  like 
the  seeds,  and  the  tiny  verdin  is  fond  of 
nesting  in  its  safe  prickly  branches.  In 
Kearney  &  Peebles’  “Arizona  Flora”  is 
this  exasperated  sentence,  evidence  of 
the  botanical  collector’s  hard  life  in  the 
field:  “This  is  probably  the  most  heart¬ 
ily  disliked  plant  in  the  state,  the  sharp, 
strong  prickles  tearing  the  clothes  and 
lacerating  the  flesh.”  Maybe  so,  but  the 
wise  gardener  will  simply  plant  this 
acacia  and  leave  it  to  the  birds. 


DESERT  HONEYSUCKLE  (Anisacan- 
thus  thurberii).  A  shrub  that  the  hum¬ 
mingbirds  are  mad  about.  The  plant 
reaches  a  maximum  height  of  six  feet, 
but  is  amenable  to  drastic  pruning  which, 
in  fact,  makes  it  bushier  and  more  flori- 
ferous.  The  flowers  are  two-inch-long 
tubes  of  orange  and  brick  red,  and  appear 
almost  throughout  the  year.  Nice  to 
look  at. 

QUAIL  BRUSH  (Atriplex  lentiformis). 
This  and  other  salt  bushes  demand  full 
sun.  It  is  the  largest,  showiest  white¬ 
leaved  salt  bush  and  grows  to  a  mound 
about  five  feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  quail  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  it,  for  its  winged  seeds  and  for 
shelter.  Is  there  anybody  who  doesn’t  like 
to  watch  the  plump  busy  Gambel  Quail? 

HUMMINGBIRD  BUSH  or  CHUPA- 
ROSA  (Beloperone  califomica).  Hum¬ 
mingbirds  are  a  bonus  for  Arizonans.  We 
have  summer  residents,  winter  residents 
and  hummingbirds  that  just  pass  through, 
at  least  seven  species  that  come  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Arizona.  Luckily,  the  Hummingbird 
Bush  is  in  flower  a  long  time,  from  De¬ 
cember  through  May  in  protected  spots. 
Even  if  a  frost  nips  some  blossoms,  the 
plant  recovers  soon.  This  is  a  beautiful 
and  distinctive  shrub,  with  copious  tu¬ 
bular  flowers  in  dense  clusters,  a  bright 
red.  Average  height  is  three  or  perhaps 
four  feet.  Orioles  and  house  finches  like 
the  sweet  nectar,  too. 

ALGERITA  or  RED  BARBERRY  (Ber- 
beris  haematocarpa).  The  juicy  berries  of 
this  handsome  shrub  attract  many  birds 
in  summer.  It  is  an  evergreen,  three  to 
six  feet  tall,  and  has  fragrant  yellow 
flowers  from  February  to  May,  followed 
by  the  succulent  red  globose  berries. 

DESERT  HACKBERRY  (Celtis  pal¬ 
lida).  We  include  this  with  shrubs,  though 
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it  grows  to  a  many-stemmed  tree  twelve 
feet  high.  Again,  it  is  the  fruit  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  birds.  The  fruit  are  sweet  but 
rather  dry.  This  intricately  -  branched 
shrub  also  offers  shelter  for  birds. 

GRAYTHORN  ( Condalia  lycioides ) . 
This  common  shrub,  very  gray  and  very 
thorny,  is  naturally  straggly  and  many- 
branched  from  the  base,  but  it  can  easily 
be  trained  and  pruned  to  a  small  tree 
four  to  eight  feet  tall,  and  a  very  good 
looking  little  tree  it  is.  The  frosted  pur¬ 
ple  berries  attract  the  little  verdin  as  well 
as  a  dozen  other  birds.  It’s  only  people 
who  seem  not  to  notice  how  attractive 
Gray  thorn  is. 

BURRO  BRUSH  (Hymenoclea  mono- 
gyra).  Here  is  a  low,  branching  shrub, 
no  higher  than  two  and  a  half  feet.  The 


winged  fruits  are  distinctive,  and  quail 
and  other  seed-eaters  appear  to  enjoy 
them.  Stems  may  die  back,  but  quickly 
put  out  new  growth  which  rabbits  dearly 
love.  There  are  both  male  and  female 
Burro  Brush  plants,  so  you  had  better 
plant  several. 

DESERT  LAVENDER  (Hyptis  emoryi). 
A  tallish,  grayish  shrub,  with  foliage 
smelling  like  lavender  (people-pleasing), 
and  small  purple  bird-pleasing  flowers. 
Both  verdins  and  black-tailed  gnatcatch- 
ers  like  to  nest  in  this  shrub,  and  they 
and  the  hummingbirds  use  the  woolly 
calyx  tubes  as  nest  lining.  Desert  Laven¬ 
der  flowers  almost  throughout  the  year, 
so  hummingbirds  include  it  in  their  daily 
rounds. 

(Continued  in  January  Bulletin) 
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CACTOMANIACS— Showing  of  colored  slides 
CLASS — Cultivation  of  Trees  &  Shrubs 
LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 
NATURE  TRIP — Seven  Springs  (52  mi.) 
LECTURE — Unusual  Leaf  Succulent  Plants 
CLASS — (afternoon) — Field  Trip,  Usery  Mts. 
LECTURE — Unusual  Leaf  Succulent  Plants 
CLASS — (evening) — Field  Trip,  Usery  Mts. 
LECTURE — Cacti  of  the  Americas 
LECTURE — Cacti  of  the  Americas 
LECTURE — Cacti  of  Mexico 
LECTURE — Cacti  of  Mexico 
LECTURE — Cacti  of  Arizona  in  Flower 

JANUARY 

LECTURE — Cacti  of  Arizona  in  Flower 
LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers 
CACTOMANIACS  meeting 
CLASSES — Deserts  and  their  Plants 
LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers 
NATURE  TRIP— Big  Bug  (85  mi.) 

LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 
CLASSES — Desert  Succulent  Plants 
LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  and  Shrubs 
LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 
CLASSES — Cultivation  of  Succulent  Plants 
LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 
LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 
CLASSES — Identification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 


8  P.M. 
3  &  8  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
8:30  A.M. 

3  P.M. 
8:30  A.M. 
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8:30  A.M. 
3  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
3  P.M. 
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